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ADEN COLONY 


PART I 
General Review of 1957 and 1958 


DuRING the period there were two features of particular significance; 
the new constitution for the Colony, and the declaration of a state 
of emergency in the Colony in May, 1958. 

The period of unrest in the Colony started in April, 1958. From 
then until July there were a number of incidents involving explosives; 
these ceased when-the principal instigators were arrested. In Novem- 
ber of that year the sentencing of two local journalists for contempt 
of court triggered off two days of disturbances in Crater which 
resulted in a temporary curfew being imposed. These incidents were 
followed by the deportation of 240 Yemenis who were returned to 
their own country. During the same period there was unrest in the 
Protectorate which continued intil the end of 1958 (see page 97). 

The new Colony constitution which became law in November, 
1958, provided for the establishment of a Legislative Council with 
an elected majority. The new Council has a total membership of 
23 members, of whom 12 are elected, six are nominated and five 
are ex officio. The Council is presided over by an independent 
Speaker and the Governor no longer takes part in Council meetings 
as he did under the previous constitution. The revised constitution 
also provides for the appointment of five Members in Charge of 
Government departments or groups of departments. These five 
Members are nominated by the Governor but under the terms of 
the constitution at least three of them must be chosen from among 
the elected members of the Legislative Council. The Executive 
Council has also been enlarged and consists of the five ex officio 
members of Government, that is: the Chief Secretary, the Attorney 
General, the Financial Secretary, a representative of the Com- 
mander British Forces, Arabian Peninsula, and one other officer of 
Government, together with the five Members in Charge. The 
Executive Council is presided over by the Governor. By the end of 
1958 the preparations for the elections which took place in January, 
1959, were in full swing and 31 local people stood as candidates for 
the 12 elected seats. 

Many other interesting events took place during the period. Early 
in 1957 gat was banned by a unanimous decision of the unofficial 
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members of Legislative Council. They felt that gat was a social evil 


because so much money was being spent on it. However, there was 
so much public objection to the ban that it was found necessary to 
appoint a Qat Commissioner to enquire into the circumstances of 
qat chewing and the qat ban, and after his findings had been made 
known, the Legislative Council reconsidered the oe and in 
June, 1958, the ban was lifted. 


_ About the middle of 1957 an influenza epidemic hit Aden and 
many of the people of the territory were incapacitated at the same 
time, causing serious difficulty in the maintenance of hospitals and 
other essential services. Fortunately, whilst the virus was unpleasant, 
it was not serious and the epidemic caused very few fatalities. 

In the latter part of the same year 21 Aden scouts sailed'to the 
United Kingdom to attend the World Jamboree-and shortly after- 


Bs ne te efter ap eee Mii 


wards a party of Aden Girl Guides also visited the United Kingdom } 
to attend the World Guide Camp at Windsor Park. At about the | 
same time an Adeni scout was appointed the Assistant on | 


Commissioner for Scouts. 


Adenis reached high positions both in Governnent and in: neutsiae | 


organisations. An Adeni Deputy Director of. Education’ was 
appointed and the first qualified Aden dentist returned to the Colony. 
_Early in 1958 the people of Aden were given an unique oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the reputation they have earned of being a 


hospitable and charitable race when hundreds of survivors from the | 
ship Skaubryn which caught fire in the Arabian Sea were brought | 
to Aden. The survivors had lost nearly all their possessions and | 


‘some were injured; emergency accommodation was made available 
in different parts of the territory and individuals and voluntary 


organisations, business houses and Government all assisted in this : 


great relief task. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


The period under review was a period of intense building develop- 
‘ment in the Colony. New structures seemed to mushroom into being 
almost daily and very rapidly the Aden sky-line assumed a new 
appearance. In July, 1957, the magnificent new double carriage-way, 
known as Queensway, which passes through Maalla and is brilliantly 
lit at night along its full length with fluorescent lighting, was open 
to traffic. The £3} million port development and land reclamation 
scheme in the same area neared completion. The first permanent 
shop opened in Little Aden and work was carried out on Colony 
roads. Extensions were carried out to the electricity supply and new 
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hotels and commercial buildings, including the new P. & O. head- 
quarters offices, were completed in Tawahi. 


In April, 1958, the Governor opened new studios for the Aden 
Broadcasting Service and in the same month the new £14 million 
Queen Elizabeth Hospital, Khormaksar, with its air conditioning, 
500 beds and modern medical facilities, was also opened to the 
public. 

VISITORS 

Among the visitors to Aden during 1957 was the Commander in 
Chief, M.E.A.F., Air Marshal H. L. Patch (who more recently has 
been appointed Commander in Chief British Forces Arabian 
Peninsula); the Commander in Chief Middle East Land Forces, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Geoffrey K. Bourne; Field Marshal Sir 
Claude Auchinleck; Miss Freda H. Gwilliam, Adviser to the 
Secretary of State on Women’s Education; H.S.H. Prince Aly Khan; 
Mr. James Young, a representative of the British Trades Union 
Congress; the Minister of Defence, Mr. Duncan Sandys; and the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary and Financial DESICIALY; War Office, 
Mr. Julian Amery, M.P. 


During 1958 visitors included Field Marshal Sir Gerald Templer; 
four Members of Parliament; Mr. Austen Albu, Mr. Bernard 
Braine, Mr. John Dugdale and Mr. Reginald Sorensen; Sir Clutha 
Mackenzie, who came in connection with welfare work for the 
blind in Aden; the Secretary of State for War, Mr. Christopher 
Soames; the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Dr. Charles 
Hill; the Under-Secretary of State for Air, Mr. C. I. Orr-Ewing; 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, Colonial Office, 
Mr. John Profumo; the President of the Indian National Congress, 
Mr. U. N. Dhebar; and finally, the highlight of the year’s visits 
in November, 1958, their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester. 


PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


THE last census of Aden Colony was taken in 1955. The total 
population was 138,441 as compared with 80,516 at the previous 
census in 1946. A large number of Arabs enter the Colony from the 
Protectorate and Yemen in search of work, and the increase in 
population i is mainly caused by a large proportion of them remaining 
in Aden. 


Distribution of population in Aden Colony 





Tawahi . ; . . ‘ . 20,363 
Maalla . ‘ F ; : . 20,868 
Crater . ; : ; : . 54,995 
Khormaksar . : ‘ ; . 3,059 
Sheikh Othman : ; : . 29,879 
Little Aden. : : . ; 9,277 

Total . 138,441 


The approximate distribution of population by race was as follows: 
Arabs 106,400, Indians 15,800, Somalis 10,600, Europeans 4, ns 
Jews 800. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 
THE occupations of many of the people of Aden continue to be those 
of a busy port, and 10 per cent. of the estimated male labour force 
is directly engaged in port activities, such as bunkering, dhow 
building and the duties performed by pilots, crews of harbour 
vessels, and light-keepers. 
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The cleaning, sorting and packing for re-export of hides, skins, 
coffee, incense, gum and oyster shell are established occupations. 
Several big merchants as well as small exporters are engaged in 
these trades. A comparatively small number of women are employed 
on the cleaning of coffee, incense, gum and oyster shell and this is 
virtually the only work in which women are employed in Aden apart 
from some limited employment in domestic service and the Govern- 
ment Health Service. 


Large numbers are engaged in retail trade, the distribution, 
catering and transport industries, and in small eating houses, coffee 
shops, and in hawking food, tea, coffee and even iced water. This 
is explained by the large number of immigrant male workers and 
by the custom of sending out for cooked meals. There are also many 
domestic servants, particularly small boys, employed in homes where 
purdah prevents the women from marketing. 


The Refinery provides regular employment for 2,308 men of whom 
1,785 are nationals. The comprehensive training programme, now 
well established, will ensure that the percentage of nationals em- 
ployed will increase steadily. 


Although the number of registered unemployed persons increased 
during 1957-58, there was in fact an improvement in the unemploy- 
ment position for Adenese. Registrations showed that Adenese 
without work were fewer than those who had entered the Colony 
from the Protectorates and Yemen. In 1955-56 the reverse was 
the case. 


Statistics relating to employment in the more stable occupations 
are given in Appendix I, page 139. They were obtained by direct 


inspection. 


Figures for 1957 and 1958 show that 800 workers left the Colony 
for employment in other parts of Southern Arabia and Madagascar. 
In all cases contracts were attested by the Labour Department before 
travel facilities were afforded by the immigration authorities. 


The growing aspirations of local workers and the incidence of 
unemployment have necessitated stricter immigration control. No 
person is now allowed to enter the Colony for the purpose of work 
unless the particular occupation is approved by the Commissioner 
of Labour and Welfare. Applications for this class of entry permit 
are first submitted to the Principal Immigration Officer who then 
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forwards them to the Commissioner of Labour and Welfare for 
approval. In case of approval, entry permits are issued by the 
Principal Immigration Officer. 


The supply of unskilled and semi-skilled labour is unlimited and 
the standard of artisan available is steadily improving. Craftsmen 
are in short supply and there are no qualified engineers or other 
professionals of this class. Urgent efforts are being made to raise 
the standard of clerical workers available, but there is a marked 
shortage of stenographers, accountants and executive grade officers. 


- WAGES AND HOURS 


The scales of legal minima under the Minimum Wage and Wages |: 
Regulation Ordinance were raised in December 1953, but on this | 
occasion reference to semi-skilled tradesmen and skilled tradesmen |: 
was omitted as the demand for these categories was such that | 
protection was considered to be no longer necessary. Free housing |. 
in barrack buildings is provided by a number of employers of | 
labourers employed on cargo handling. | 


ee Minimum Rates of Pay in WECETIOE, 1958 


Minimum 
daily wage |. 
Shs. 
Young persons under 18 years .~ 3.50 
Unskilled labourers . : ; . 5.00 
Skilled labourers _.. ; ; : 5.75 


The trade union movement has continued its efforts to improve |. 
working conditions and, as a result, a considerable section of the |. 
working population now has a working week of 45 hours, annual 3 
leave varying from 15 to 30 days a year, paid sick leave and various 


systems which provide for the payment of gratuities based: upon | 
length of service. 
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Sample Daily Rates 


Trade Minimum Maximum Average _ 
: Shs. | Shs. Shs. 
Mate young persons 4,00 5.50 450 — 
Labourers 5.50 8.00 - 6.60 | 
Sweepers 6.00 6.50 6.30 
Watchmen 6.00 10.00 7.50 
All assistants to craftsmen and artisans 6.50 12.50 9.00 
All drivers cneluding crane drivers) . 9.00 16.00 12.00 
Greasers : : 5.50 7.00 6.00 
Rivetters 8.00 13.00 8.50 
Muccadams . 9.50 12.50 11.00 
Plumbers 10.50 17.00 14.00 
Wiremen 12.00 13.00 12.50 
Electricians 16.00 23.00 19.00 
Fitters 11.00 18.00 14.00 
Moulders 11.00 20.00 14.50 
Turners 10.00 25.00 16.00 
Welders : 14.00 19.00 16.00 
Blacksmiths . 12.00 22.00 15.50 
Coppersmiths 11.00 22.00 15.00 
Sail-makers 9.00 10.50 9.75 
Boilermakers . 15.00 21.00 19.00 
Carpenters 12.00 20.00 17.00 
Masons 12.00 19.00 15.50 
(Carpenter/Foreman. 17.50 30.00 21.50 
Mason/Foreman 18.00 26.00 20.00 | 
Plasterers 10.00 12.00 11.00 © 
14.00 16.00 | 15.00 


Stone Dressers 


. In Aden, skills are ungraded. It is customary to employ an artisan 
‘or craftsman at the basic rate for his trade and to assess his skill 
during the first wage period. A mason for instance, who is weekly 
paid, may be taken on at Shs. 14, but a week from that date may 
‘be graded by his employer at Shs. 18 a day or more. 


The basic wage for skilled labourers in stable employment has 
ae now settled in the region of Shs. 6.50 a day. 


' In May 1958 the Legislative Council passed an Oraiiance to 
ieovide for the hours of employment in shops which will come into 
force early in 1959. It provides for the payment of overtime at the 
rate of one and one-quarter times the normal rate of pay, for all 
hours worked in excess of 48; specific rest periods for meals, a 
-work-free day each week, and seven days paid leave each year. | 


~. The hours worked by dock labour are irregular and depend on 
‘the movement of shipping in the port. There is little night work 
‘except that necessary for the mooring and oil bunkering of ape 
‘and the handling of cargo. Sea is the accepted day of rest. 
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COST OF LIVING 


A Cost-of-Living Index produced jointly by the Aden Chamber of 
Commerce and the Aden Municipality was produced for each 
quarter of 1957. The figures were calculated on three income group 
grades based on monthly earnings as follows: 


Grade I . up to Shs. 225 a month 
Grade II . up to Shs. 450 a month 
Grade III . over Shs. 450 a month 


A comparison of the figures for the first and last quarter of 1957 
shows the following fluctuations (Ist April 1951 =100). 


GradeI . down by 1.59; from 142.36 to 140.77 
Grade II . down by 2.63; from 150.96 to 148.33 
Grade III . upby 2.91; from 143.16 to 146.07 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX 


No Cost-of-Living Index figures were published after those for 
the Ist quarter of 1957. Instead a new Retail Price Index, based on 
up-to-date weights and a more comprehensive system of price 
collection, was introduced in 1958 as a result of a report by 
Mr. W. L. Kendall of the Colonial Office Statistics Department. 
The figure of 100 for Ist January, 1958 is based on the average 
prices collected during October, November and December, 1957. 
This new index also differs from the old in that it provides for one 
general index instead of separate indices for three wage groups. 
It uses weights representing the expenditure of a household spending 
Shs. 400 a month, which can be taken as the average budget of all 
households with incomes between Shs. 200 and Shs. 800 a month. 
It thus provides an index measuring the general movement of prices 
of consumer goods for households within this category. 


In June, 1958 a change in Government policy resulted in the 
resumption of imports of qat, which had been banned in the Colony 
the previous year. Government decided that qat prices should be 
reflected in the index and this meant a revision of the weights. 
A new base index, calculated from the revised weights and the 
average prices for July, August and September, 1958, was established 
at 100 on Ist October, 1958. The quarterly figures for 1958 were 
(ist January 1958=100): Ist quarter 100.5; 2nd quarter 99.3; 
3rd quarter 100.3; 4th quarter 98.8. 
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LABOUR AND WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


The Department had a total authorised establishment of 28 persons, 
including the following: : 


Labour. Commissioner of Labour and Welfare 
Deputy Commissioner of Labour and Welfare 
Senior Labour Officer 
2 Assistant Labour Officers 
4 Labour Inspectors 


Welfare. Senior Welfare Officer 
| Assistant Welfare Officer 
Warden, Approved School 
Probation Officer 


The services provided by the Department include the following: 


Factory Inspection. Factory Inspectors are responsible for the 
enforcement of the Factories’ Ordinance, and are available for 
consultation on all matters concerning the safety, health and welfare 
of workers employed in factories. 


Industrial Relations. An Industrial Relations Officer and Consulta- 
tion Officers are provided whose functions include assistance to 
industry in the formation and support of voluntary negotiating 
machinery, and help in the prevention and settlement of disputes. 


Wages Inspection. The Wages Inspectorate help employers and 
workers concerned to understand the provisions of the Minimum 
Wage and Wages Regulation Ordinance, and enforce the payment 
of minimum remuneration and the overtime rates prescribed. 


Employment. No employment exchange facilities exist but a 
Labour Registration Office is maintained which registers unem- 
ployed and introduces them to such employers as notify vacancies. 
A domestic servants bureau has been provided where employers 
can interview and choose their domestic staff. 


Welfare. The welfare activities of the Department include respon- 
sibility for the payment of poor relief, the organisation and field 
work connected with social surveys, family reports, and operation 
of a probation service, the supervision of community centres, liaison 
with voluntary services and the administration of an approved 
school. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The working time lost to industry through strike action in 1957 was 
2,056 man-days, or .7 of a man-day for each worker involved in a 
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stoppage. In 1958 the figure rose to 7,705 man-days which is not 
considered high when regard is paid to the disturbed conditions in 
Aden during this period due to political ferment. 


The trade union movement gave considerable thought to its 
internal organisation and expressed its intention to encourage the 
grouping of unions in the same industry. This was given practical 
effect at the turn of the year when six “ house ” unions in the port 
indicated their intention of joining the General Port Workers 
Union. 


The Aden Trades Union Congress is affiliated to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


Registered Trade Unions as at 31st December, 1958 





*Employers’ Organisation. 


Name Date eo 
of Registration 
The Aden Harbour Pilots’ Association : 28. 1.1952 
Air Ministry Civilian Employees’ Association 10. 2.1953 
Civil Aviation Employees’ Union : ' 2. 2.1954 
Technical Workers’ Union : ; ‘ 7.12.1954 
*The National Union of Bus Owners... i 3. 4.1955 
Cory’s Employees’ Union . , : 3 11. 6.1955 : 
Teachers’ Trade Union : : : : 12.12.1955 a 
Besse Local Employees’ Union . ; , 6. 3.1956 
Aden Port Trust Employees’ Union . 10. 4.1956 
The Union of Savon & Ries Local Employees 16. 4.1956 
The B.P. (Aden) Employees’ Union _. 26. 4.1956 
Press Workers Trade Union ‘ ‘ , 17. 5.1956 
Cowasjee’s Staff Association : : 10. 5.1956 
Posts & Telephones Employees’ Union ; 13. 6.1956 
P. & O.S.N. Employees’ Union . ‘ . 21. 5.1956 
Caltex Employees’ Union : 4. 6.1956 
Cowasjee’s and other Employees’ ‘Union ; 29. 8.1956 
Ries Local Employees’ Union _.. , 24. 4.1956 
The Union of Savon & Ries Labourers ; 16. 4.1956 
*Aden Port Employers’ Federation ; ; 4. 7.1956 
P.W.D. & Municipality Labour Union d 11. 6.1957 “ 
*Civil Contractors’ Union . 2 4. 5.1956 : 
Refinery Employees’ Union , 7. 6.1956 5 
Cable and Wireless Employees’ Union ; 1. 6.1958 i 
Salt Industry Employees’ Union . ; : 29. 6.1956 r 
El-Jabali Employees’ Union ; : : 12. 9.1957 es 
The National Bus Employees’ Union . ' 28. 3.1957 | 4 
All Aden Bottling Employees’ Union . ; 26. 3.1958 a tle 
Stanvac’s Employees’ Union : : ‘ 3. 3.1956 : 
Forces Local Employees’ Union. . i. 14, 3.1958 : 
Mitchell Cotts Employees’ Union . : 30. 8.1958 i 
Banks Local Staff Union . F , " 25. 6.1958 ‘ 
Port General Workers’ Union _. ‘ ; 20.10.1958 ' 
\ 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION 


~ The Employment in Shops Ordinance, 1958, provides for a working 


week of 48 hours, overtime payments, rest periods, a work-free day 


each week, and seven days’ paid holiday for every twelve months’ 


- gontinuous service. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


The safety, health and welfare of workers in the Colony are protected 
by the provisions of Chapters 55, 63, 84 and 165 of the Laws of 
Aden. Both the standard of safety and welfare are improving. 
The wider knowledge on the part of the worker of the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance and an increase in the 
amounts now payable under its provisions have increased the 
interest in safety matters shown by employers hitherto. The Ordin- 
ance covers all manual workers and also others in clerical or any 
other employment whose earnings do not exceed Shs. 1,800 a month. 
The maximum amount payable in case of fatal injury is Shs. 16,875 
and in case of permanent total incapacity Shs. 27,000, except where 
the constant help of another person is necessary in which case the 
sum is increased by 25 per cent. Where the incapacity lasts less than 
four weeks compensation is payable after the third day at the rate 
of half normal earnings. A Schedule of the Ordinance fixes the 
percentage of incapacity for certain injuries which result in perman- 
ent partial incapacity and employers are required to defray the 
reasonable expenses incurred by a workman up to a maximum of 
Shs. 2,000 in respect of medical attentipn and Shs. 1,000 in respect 
of the supply, maintenance, repair and renewal of artificial limbs 
and apparatus. 


The number of employers who provide “ surgery ”’ facilities is 
increasing and any charges for treatment at the Civil Hospital or 
Queen Elizabeth Hospital are paid by employers if the workman is 
sent there by them. B.P. (Refinery) Ltd. provide the facilities of an 
80-bed hospital with out-patients, clinic and first-aid ancillaries. The 
Aden Port Trust has an excellent voluntary contributory scheme for 
the families of its employees which it supports with the services of 
a full-time lady doctor. First-aid facilities at work places are general. 
There is room for considerable improvement on the recreational 
side, however, where the provision of canteens would ensure that 
good meals at reasonable prices would be available during the hours 
of work and make for greater cohesion amongst employees. 
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Number 
1957 1958 
Fatal Accidents 
pane and settled in court . 8 8 
Pendin ; : 16 8 
Liability not admitted : — — 
Permanent Disability 
Claimed and settled in court . 96 82 
Pending Be ‘ : , 56 81 
Liability not admitted . F 1 5 
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Industrial Accidents in 1957 and 1958 


Compensation (Shs.) 
1957 1958 
81,660.00 56,489.10 


150,926.42 


92,318.59 


Classification of Industrial Accidents by Trade, 1957 and 1958 


Building construction and public works 
Shipping, engineering and om 
Other industries. _.. 


Total 


1957 


278 
216 
190 


684 


1958 


360 
212 
222 


794 
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Revenue for 1957-58 and 1956-57 


Head of Revenue 


Direct Taxes 

Customs and Excise 

Stamps, Licences 

Receipts for Government Services 

Contribution and Local Re- 
imbursements 

Re-imbursements by H.M.G. 

Posts and Telephones 

Miscellaneous 

Repayment of Loans 

Water Supply : 

Electricity Supply . 

Land Sales 


Loan Charges Re-imbursements 


Total 


1957-58 
£ 


968,094 
715,813 
123,556 
131,902 


183,772 


53,566 
284,562 


£3,891 ,591 


1956-57 
£ 


1,396,250 


680,994 
89,295 
90,577 


59,915 
57,103 
259,971 
237,220 
7,506 
274,196 
421,450 
63,898 
273,257 


£3,911,632 


CSANAS VN 


Public Finance and Taxation 
Expenditure for 1956-57 and 1957-58 


Head of Expenditure 


Governor 

Administration 

Antiquities 

Audit : ; 

Civil Aviation . 
Co-operative and Marketing 
Education 

Electricity 

Income Tax. 

Judicial and Registration ; 
Labour and Social Welfare 


Legal 
Legislative Council . . 
Loans from Colony Funds 
Medical and Public Health 
Miscellaneous Services 
Municipal Authority 
Pensions and Gratuities 
Perim 
Police . 
Post and Telephones: 

(a) Administration 

(6) Post ; 

(c) Telephones 

ting . : 

Prison. 
Public Debt 
Public Relations and Information 

(including Broadcasting) 
Public Works: 

(a) Public Works . 

(6) Water Supply 
Public Works, Recurrent 
Public Works, Non-Recurrent 
Secretariat 
Subventions 
Township Authority, Little Aden. 
Township Authority, Sheikh oe 
Trade and Customs . 
Treasury 
Veterinary 
Contribution to Development Fund 
Contribution to Defence : 
Immigration : 


Total 


1957-58 1956-57 
£ £ 


20,850 18,900 
3,744 

335 324 
18,601 15,369 
62,884 53,597 
9,688 8,290 


16,447 15,674 
21,122 19,880 
14,397 10,781 
11,147 11,984 
5,114 3,601 
1,432 - 2,191 


322 214 269, 552 


17,227 12,321 
117,998 129,124 
75,717 82,475 
36,155 32,769 
25,712 20,356 
310,232 297,953 
29,836 21,962 


121,295 100,540 
294,153 274,196 
242,422 193,848 


95,732 68,884 
64,007 52,524 
24,819 9,161 
15,599 11,166 
41,971 37,043 
31,143 25,985 
45,122 31,500 
6,097 2,807 
200,000 600,000 
20,000 40,000 
8,344 _ 


£3,957,280 £3,799,103 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Drposits 
C.D. & W. Funds 
Kamaran ; 
Other Deposits 


Less Protectorate 


SPECIAL FUNDS 
A.W. & O.P. Fund . 
N.P.E.P. Fund . 
G.P. Fund : 
P.O. Savings Bank 


Stock Transfer Stamp Duty Fund — 


LIABILITIES 


£ Sh. Ct. 


£ Sh.Ct. 


11,849 07 72 
2,521 02 18 


. 210,070 14 62 


224,441 04 52 
- 47,219 01 06 


127,181 09 48 


. 51.433 10 39 


Aden Cemetery Endowment Fund 
Aden Centenary Poor Relief Fund 


Custodian of Enemy Property 


Staff Benevolent Fund 
Police Fines Fund 


Electricity Supply Accumulated Fund 


Less Reserve A/c. N.P.E.P. Fund 


STATE FUNDS 


Balhaf State Investment A/c. 
Bir Ali State Investment A/c. 
Mukalla State Investment A/c. 
Sai’un State Investment A/c. 
Fadhli State Investment A/c. 


15,168 19 70 


| 257.445 19 13 


3,037 10 00 
732 11 38 
5,568 17 12 
12,414 08 00 
2,445 04 83 
288 13 79 
161,072 02 83 


636,789 06 65 
- 4,024 16 18 


8,400 11 91 
2,695 18 98 


| 257145 17 66 


Lower Aulaqi State Investment Alc. 
Lower Yafai State Investment A/c. 


H.M.G. Loan, 44 per cent. 


RENEWALS AND REPLACEMENT FUNDS 


Water Supply . 
Electricity Supply 
Telephone Services 


Drafts and Remittances 
Reserve Fund ; . 
General Revenue Balance as 
at 1.4.1957 P F 
Less Deficit for 12 months 
. ended 31.3.1958 . 
Less Depreciation on Invest- 
ments ; i 


- 49,565 17 09 
———————._ 115,255 04 15 


65,689 07 06 


9,501 02 49 
26,967 15 49 
2,000 00 00 
6,517 19 00 


36,402 10 97 
114,110 05 19 
36,434 14 02 


852,644 17 03 


£ Sh. Ct. 


177,222 03 46 


632,764 10 47 


313,229 05 53 
125,171 14 73 


737,389 12 88 


£2,947,557 01 91 


986,351 00 75 
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AS AT 31 MARCH, 1958 © 
. ASSETS. 
£ Sh. Ct. £ Sh. Ct. £ Sh. Ct. 
CaSH 
Treasury : 24,846 00 19 
Crown Agents 747 08 70 
Indian Agents 1,887 19 59 
Post Office 21,106 15 21 
n : 905 17 21 
Supreme Court . 1,374 14 54 
Sai’un _.. . : : F : 1,933 08 42 
Township Authority, Sheikh Othman . — 264 12 58 
Western Aden Protectorate 7,001 03 24 
Township ala a Aden : 1,485 18 33 
Mukalla | . 21,383 19 97 
—___—_—_——— 82,937 17 98 
M.T. Dollars Cash Account 25,017 14 51 
Joint Colonial Fund . . 75,000 00 00 
Imprest. : 2,562 02 66 
Advances . 183,140 17 95 
Advance pending raising of Loan — 750,717 15 31 
INVESTMENTS 
Special Funds | , 4 
A.W. & O.P. Fund 124,610 18 85 a 
N.P.E.P. Fund 43,132 12 58 
G.P. Fund 15,695 03 17 a 
P.O. Savings Bank . 260,514 06 16 : 
Stock Transfer Stamp Duty | 
Fund 2,649 17 50 
Aden Cemetery Endowment 
Fund - 459 00 00 
Aden Centenary Poor Relief 
Fund 5,553 16 17 
Custodian of Enemy Prop- 
erty : 12,309 16 67 
——_——_—————— 464,925 11 10 
State Funds : 
Balhaf State Surplus Fund ... 8,400 11 91 
Bir Ali State Surplus Fund . 2,695 19 00 
Mukalla State Surplus Fund 257,145 17 66 
-Savun State Surplus Fund . 9,501 02 49 
Fadhli State Surplus Fund . = 26,967 15 49 
Lower Aulaqi State Surplus ; 
Fund. : ; ; 2,000 00 00 
Lower Yafai State Surplus . 
Fund . . : : 6,517 19 00 
- | —_—_——__—_——_———_ 313,229 05 55 
Renewals and Replacement Funds 
Water Supply ; 42,261 16 92 
Electricity Supply ‘ 18,182 O1 21 
Telephone Services : 3,230 17 97 
—_——————_. 63,674 16 10 
Surplus Funds 
Aden Surplus Fund . 986,351 00 75 


1,828,180 13 50 


£2,947,557 O1 91 
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PUBLIC DEBT 


Aden 4} per cent. 1972/74 Loan : . £1,330,000 
H.M.G#. 4 per cent. Loan (Aden Refinery) . £4,000,000 
TAXATION 
In 1957-58 the main heads of taxation and yield from each were: | 
£ 
Taxes on Income. : ‘ : 899,363 
Excise Duties and Tobacco Tax ; . 476,205 


Sanitary Tax (tax ranging from 4} per cent. to 
2% per cent. of annual rateable value of house 
property in the Colony) : 25,360 
House Property Tax (tax ranging from 8 per cent. 
to 44 per cent. of annual rateable value of house 
property in the Colony) . 43,370 
Motor Spirit Tax (tax at the rate of 72 cts. per 
gallon till 31st December 1957 and at the rate 
of Sh. 1.32 per oon with effect ss Ist 
January, 1958) _. F 210,634 
Income Tax and Similar Tasees 
Income tax is levied upon the income of any person accruing 
in, derived from or received in the Colony from trade, profession, 
employment, net annual value of lands and buildings, interest, 
dividends, royalties, pensions, etc., subject to various specific ! 
exemptions. 
Companies are charged at the rate of 32 per cent. of their total | 
income. 


Reliefs from income tax are as follows: 


£ 
Single person . ; : : ; P 3 350 
Married Man . : P ‘ : : 500 
First Child under 16 75 
Bere subsequent child under 16, not exceeding 
three . : 
Dependent Relative : 45 


Life assurance premiums to ‘a maximum of 
one-sixth of income. 

Notes: (i) Where a child is maintained outside Aden the relief is £150 for the 
first child and £135 for each subsequent child, not exceeding three, 
so long as the child is under 16. If the child is over 16, the relief 
aoe so long as the child is being educated or professionally 
train 

(ii) ee e dependent relative is maintained outside Aden the relief 


When the reliefs have been deducted from income the balance 1s 
taxed as follows: 


The first £300 ‘ : 2 : ; : 4 
The next £300 P : : : : : 8 
The next £300 . : ; ‘ , . 12 
The next £600 . : ‘ : : : 18 
The next £900 P 26 


Continuing on a graduated scale to 75 per cent. 
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Income Tax payable by individuals at various levels of income 





Income per annum 


Income Tax payable: 
‘Single . 


Married (without children) 


Single 


(with | child) . 
(with 2 children) 
(with 3 children) 
(with 4 children) 


Married (without children) 


(with 1 child) . 
(with 2 children) 
(with 2 children) 
(with 4 children) 


| £300 





Nil 
Nil 





Nil ; 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


£400 | £500 £600 


1 
ee | 





2 : 6 10 
Nil | Nil 4 
Nil Nil | 1 
Nil | Nil | Nil 
Nil | Nil | Nil 
Nil | Nil | Nil 














| 
£700 , £800 . £900 

















42 
28 
22 
17 
12 

8 


! 
| 








66 | 117 Te 
48 , 90 135 
39 | 76 «(121 
33 | 68 111 
28 60 100 
24 54 90 

















16 24° 32 
8 12 1 20 
5 9 14 
2 6 Il 
Nil | 4 8 
Nil 2 6 
) £2,000 |£2,500 £3,000 
220 | 350 | 500 
180 | 310 | 450 
165 | 292 423 
155 275 | 405 
145 | 258 | 388 
135 | 245 375. 








Allowances for life assurance and dependent relatives and the additional 
allowances for children maintained and educated outside Aden are ignored in 


the above table. 


Customs and Excise 


There is no«ustoms tariff in Aden but taxes are levied on spirits, 
tobacco and qat. The rates of duty on the principal items taxed on 


31st December 1958 were as follows: 


Beer 

Wines . 
Sparkling wines 
Potable spirit 
Perfumed spirit 
Motor spirit . 
Methylated spirit 
Cigarettes 


Cigars and cheroots 
Manufactured tobacco 


Un-manufactured tobacco 


Qat 


Qat Tax 


Shs. 
Shs. 8.44 
Shs. 14.81 
Shs. 74.80 
Shs. 24.00 
Sh. 1.32 


99 


6.72 per Imperial gallon. 


99 


9 per cent. ad valorem. 
from Sh. 5 per 1,000 to Sh. 21 per 
1,000 according to wholesale 


price. 

75 per cent. ad valorem. 

from 75 cents a !b. to Sh. 7 a Ib., 
according to wholesale price. 

20 cents a Ib. or 123 per cent. 
ad valorem, whichever is the 


greater. 
Sh. 1.30 a Ib. 


Qat is a narcotic leaf which is imported into the Colony daily by 
air from Ethiopia and by road from the Yemen. Small quantities 
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are sometimes imported by air from Kenya. The import of qat into 
Aden Colony was banned on Ist April 1957, but the ban was removed 
in June 1958 and the tax collected from then until the end of the 
year was £136,000. 


_ 


Estate Duty 


There is no estate duty in Aden. Probate and letters of adminis- | 
tration are regulated by the Court Fees Ordinance, Cap. 33. ; 


‘Municipal and Township Authority Taxes : 

Aden Municipality is the principal local authority; information]. 
regarding its revenue and expenditure is given in Part III,}. 
Chapter 3. 


Rates are charged in the municipal area at 174 per cent. and a}: 
House and Property Tax is levied in the township areas. A general {: 
trades licence fee is charged only in the township areas, but in the }. 
municipal area some trades are licensed by the municipality. There {. 
is also a Sanitation Tax and a Vehicles Tax levied by the municipality | 
and the township authorities. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


THE currency in the Colony and the Protectorate is the East African | 
shilling. This consists of 100 cents to a shilling and 20 shillings to | 
a pound. 


-- There are branches of the following banks: 


The National and Grindlays Bank Ltd. (Crater and Steamer 
Point) | 

The Eastern Bank Ltd. (Crater and Steamer Point) | 

The Chartered Bank Ltd. (Crater and Steamer Point) 

The Bank of India Ltd. (Crater) 

The British Bank of the Middle East Ltd. (Crater) 

The Habib Bank (Overseas) Ltd. (Crater) 

The Arab Bank Ltd. (Crater) 

Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw and Bros. vale Bankers) _ 
(Steamer Point) 


There is also a Savings Bank speeated by the Post Office. 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 


THE trade of Aden is mainly transhipment and entrepot, the port 
serving as a centre of distribution to and from neighbouring terri- 
tories; because of its favourable geographical position, it is an 
important oil-bunkering port. Traditional trade is mainly in cotton 
piece-goods, gums, grains, coffee, hides and skins, and cheap con- 
sumer goods. There has been a continued decline in entrepot and 
transhipment trade, mainly as the result of more normal competitive 
world trading conditions and of the improved commercial facilities 
in countries such as Ethiopia for negotiating direct imports. There 
was no significant change in the pattern of external trade during the 
two years under review; the Colony’s imports continued to be 
greater in value than its exports and re-exports, and the gap between 
the two widened a little. 


There is a Government Trade Department under a Commissioner 
for Trade whose functions include a responsibility to act as the 
Government’s liaison officer with the mercantile community in 
matters of mutual interest. The Commissioner is also responsible 
for the Colony’s Excise Department and the collection of trade | 
statistics and the Retail Price Index. 


A Trade Advisory Board, consisting of five members of local 
commerce and industry and one Government member, advises the 
Government on important trade and economic matters. 


The Aden Chamber of Commerce maintains close liaison with 
Government and is also represented on the Trade Advisory Board. 
There is also an Aden Merchants’ Association. 


The following tables show the value of Aden’s external trade 
during the period 1956-58 inclusive; re-exports and exports are 
=~ nm topetier as the only si ignificant export is salt. 
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OTHER COMMONWEALTH Coonan: 


NON-COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES: 
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Imports (C.I.F.) into the Colony of Aden 
by Countries of Origin, 1956 to 1958 


Country of origin 


United Kingdom 


Aden Protectorate 
Australia . 
Bahrein 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Cyprus. 

Gibraltar 

Hong Kong 

India ; 

Kamaran 

Kenva 

Kuweit 

Malaya, Federation of 
Mauritius ‘ 
Muscat. 

New Zealand 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Perim 

Singapore 

Somaliland Protectorate 
South Africa 
Tanganyika 

West Africa 

West Indies 

Zanzibar . 


Czechoslovakia — 
Denmark 
Finland 
France. 
Germany (Eastern) 
Germany (Western) 
Greece. . 
Hungary . 

Italy : 
Netherlands 
Norway 

Poland 

Spain 
Sweden. 
Switzerland 
Trieste 
Yugoslavia 


North and South America 


Netherlands West Indies 
U.S.A... : 


1956 
£ 


6,616,765 


3,010,097 


133, 869 


582,587 
26,737 
977,931 
1,452 
27,084 
661,475 
973,552 
7,952 
4,009 
42,683 
133,056 
10,331 


32,760 
523,759 


1957 
£ 


7,932,625 


2,822,339 


411,478 
16,855 


607,948 
4,921,253 
1,132 
362,473 
110,29,742 
330,918 


1,114,078 


117,370 


30,325 


114,917 


61,470 
548,328 


1958 
£ 
6,391,318 


2,888,551 
4,250,915 


6 627,209 
383,124 


2,274,380 
253 


379,023 
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Country of origin 


Africa 
Egypt F ‘ 
Ethiopia/Eritrea. 
French Somaliland 
Morocco . ; 
Mozambique 
Somalia 
Sudan 


Asia 
Burma 
China 
Formosa . 
Indonesia . 


Saudi Arabia 
Siam : , 
Syria and Lebanon 
Turkey : 
Yemen 

Other 


Total 


1956 
£ 


211,063 
3,465,651 
105,077 
450 


258,771 
88,956 


299,821 


1,842,320 
997°183 


1957 
£ 


82,424 
2,955,105 
ala 


572,997 
135,883 


132,233 
1,214,006 
14,847 
8,194,600 
4,340,974 
11,050,871 


837,482 
895,596 
293,628 


500 
1,789,627 
338,663 


25 
1958 


900 
13,175,924 
3,636,770 
7,214,705 


1,863,843 
665.311 
435,779 


1,274,972 
525,565 


£73,475,853 £73,133,441 £71,771,662 


Exports and Re-exports (F.O.B.) from the Colony of Aden 
by Countries of Destination, 1956 to 1958 


Country of origin 


United Kingdom 


OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES: 
Aden Protectorate 
Australia . 
Bahrein 
Canada 
Ceylon 


rus. 
Gibraltar 

Hong Kong 

dia ‘ 
Kamaran 

Kenya 
Kuweit . : 
Malaya Federation 
Mauritius 
Muscat. 

New Zealand 


1956 
£ 


7,365,521 


4,530,409 
549,812 


1957 
£ 
11,441,428 


6,494,422 
381,625 


1958 
£ 


7,097,481 


5,238,867 
753,537 


120,873 


21,163 
17°530 
291326 
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Aden C olony: 


Country of origin 


Somaliland Protectorate 
South Africa : 
Tanganyika 

West Africa 

West Indies 

Zanzibar . 


NOoN-COMMONWEALTH Counts: 
Europe 


Austria 

Belgium. : 
Czechoslovakia . 
Denmark 

Finland 
France. 
Germany (Eastern 
Germany (Western) 


Netherlands 
Norway 
Spain 
Sweden 


Switzerland 


Trieste . 
Yugoslavia 


North and South America ‘ica 


Netherlands West Indies 
U.S.A... ‘ ; 


Africa. . 


Egypt 
Ethiopia/Eritrea 


_ French Somaliland 


Morocco . °: .-. ; : 
‘Mozambique: . : ms 
Somalia ; . 
Sudan 


‘Asia 


Burma 
China 
Formosa . 
Indonesia . 
Iraq 

Japan 


' Persia 


Portuguese Possessions in India . 


Saudi Arabia 


Siam F ‘ 
Syria and Lebanon 
Turkey , 
Yemen 


Suips’ BUNKER FUEL OIL 


Suips’ BUNKER COAL 
Suips’ STORES 


Total 


1957 and 1958 


1956 
£ 
1,315,900 
2,039,807 
144,973 
35,039 


12.995 


227,358 
148,140 


307,582 
37,558 
532,743 


612,544 
1,682,612 


1,814,925 
145,516 
351,361 


722,424 
71.945 
100,842 


948,529 


1,179,442 
1,367,699 
1,714,154 

158,932 


364,901 
$65,562 


3, 578, 559 
19, 189, 174 
202,392 
174,309 


1957 
£ 
1,857,489 
2,491,820 
12,606 
84,567 


38,040 


1,011 461 


92,958 
2,016,022 


1,178,400 
193,446 


319,087 


120,258 
1,747,269 
561,176 
10,080 


262,803 


854,311 


92,195 


126,627 


£64,455,923 £65,300,543 


£63,497,937 
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The tables of external trade shew that imports from the Aden 


Protectorate were worth over £2.8 million in each of the two years {- 


under review; this included raw cotton to the value of £1.58 million : 
in 1957 and £1.48 million in 1958. Cotton seed from the same source | 


was worth £145,000 in 1957 and £244,000 in 1958. 


The value of re-exports to the United Kingdom was £11.4 million 
in 1957 and £7.1 million in 1958, the difference being accounted for 
mainly by a reduction of £4.3 million in the value of shipments of 


petroleum products to the United Kingdom from the Colony’s oil 


refinery. 


Imports from India increased from £4.9 million in 1957 to} 
£5.9 million in 1958 (£9.4 million in 1951); the value of re-exports | 


fell slightly during the same period. 


Trade with Ethiopia continued to decline; re-exports were worth 
£855,000 in 1958 compared with £2.1 million in 1954 and £5.3 million 
in 1951. Imports from Ethiopia were worth £3 million in 1957 and 
£1.7 million in 1958. 


Business with the Yemen increased during the period and the 
value of merchandise passing to and from that country, through 
Aden Colony, was £5.4 million in 1957 and £5.7 million in 1958. 


Trade with the United States continued to be small, but the balance 
of payments was in favour of the Colony during each year despite a 
reduction in the re-exports of coffee. 


There were continued steady increases in the value of imports 
from Western Germany and Czechoslovakia, and Japan remained 
one of the main supplies of consumer goods. 


The figures shew that during the past few years there has been a 
steady increase in the annual value of the Colony’s trade, with 
reductions in individual entrepot business being more than com- 
pensated for by increased sales of petroleum products. The high 
total figure for 1957 was partly the result of an abnormally busy 
period after the re-opening of the Suez Canal. 


Foreign Payments 


There were very few restrictions on foreign trade and imports 
were permitted freely from O.E.E.C. countries and Japan. There 
was a Strict control over imports from Soviet bloc countries. Pur- 
chases from the dollar area were, in general, confined to a few 
essential items unobtainable elsewhere. 


2 op So ees 
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Textiles 


The Colony’s trade in textiles continued the decline which has 
brought a re-export figure of 107 million yards in 1951 to 53 million 
yards in 1953. 


In 1957 the proportion of grey sheeting imported from India 
increased at the expense of sheeting from Japan where prices were 
less competitive, but total imports of cotton goods during 1958 
were about one-third less than in 1957. In 1958 the trade continued 
to show increasing preference for man-made fibres and total imports 
of these were greater in both quantity and value than ever before; 
this was partly accounted for by the arrival of abnormally large 
quantities of Indian nylon cloth during the second half of the year. 


1957 and 1958 


Aden Colony 
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Hides and Skins 


The Colony’s trade in hides and skins continued to diminish and 
the value of re-exports in 1958 was approximately 60 per cent. of 


:: that for 1957. 


The trade in sheepskins suffered most, although the demand was 


‘steady in 1957, as supplies of Somaliland Blackheads were restricted 


because of heavy rains in the Somaliland Protectorate. Demand was 


fairly firm during 1958 and interest by American and Italian buyers 


during the last quarter resulted in slightly higher prices. 


td 


Coffee 


The value of exports was slightly higher in 1957 than in the 
previous year but it fell by over 40 per cent. in 1958, mainly because 
heavy crops in South America resulted in the Colony selling less 
coffee at a lower price. 


Cotton 


The following table shows the value of cotton lint and cotton seed 
exported during the periods October/September in the years 1952/53 


: to 1957/58: 


Cotton Cotton 
Year lint seed 
£ £ 

1952-53 ; : 735,250 28,845 
1953-54 ‘ : 1,123,722 65,949 
1954-55 ; . 1,302,077 316,112 
1955-56 : ‘ 1,738,217 275,350 
1956-57 : ; 1,578,982 144,827 


1957-58 ‘ : 1,476,441 243,796 
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IMPORTS 
The following table shows the quantities and values of the principalf, 


imports into Aden during 1957 and 1958: 








\4 


~ 


~ eg 





1957 1958 
Article Unit 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
£ £ 
Sheep and goats. . | No. 346,314 777,425 294,217 956,202 
Fish: salted, dried or smoked . | cwt. 23, 186 59,0 * 32,095 92,302 
Rice. ? . | cwt. 410, 701 1,113,766 279,889 715,744 
Beans, , lentils . P cwt. ‘467 428,098 206,051 322,558 
Wheat cwt. 593,840 1,044,475 $35,892 822,349 
Sugar, refined cwt. 786,854 2,290,591 838,930 1,689,441 
Coffee, not roasted cwt. 146,696 3,165,030 98,774 1,580,916 
Beer gal. 527,685 214,301 382,865 146,463 
Distilled alcoholic beverages gal. 22,202 52,864 24, 47,199 
at Ib. 894, 298 447,150 2,201,838 $48,754 
Tobacco: 
Unmanufactured Ib. 9,116,464 331,001 9,292,752 399,923 
Manufactured Ib. 2,163,354 647,028 1,820 190 780,108 
Hides, raw No. 188,100 39,971 85,993 25,657 
Sheepskins, raw No. 1,746,340 335,088 1,455,660 267,484 
Goatskins and kidskins, raw No. 1,543,580 272,630 1,522,606 273,978 
Cotton seed . : ; cwt. 99,228 144,827 202,253 243,796 
Oil seeds, n.e.s. cwt. 16,676 295,363 134,095 948 
Raw cotton cwt. 105,250 1,578,982 103, 544 1 476,441 
Salt. : o.  18 ton 42 1,3 —_ 
Natural gums and resins . cwt. 59,018 514,108 35,354 230,792 
Coal. : : ton 13,829 148,662 — _ 
Petroleum products: 
Motor spirit ton 15,520 450,019 20,661 466,413 
Kerosene ton — — 28,763 345,156 
Crude oil ton 4,416,767 | 28,793,466 3,691,645 | 24,433, "581 
Fuel oil ton 557,336 4,540,883 1,381,438 | 11 0 
Textiles yarn thread Ib. 1,438,766 271,143 1,221,296 "225,185 
Cotton piecegoods: 
Cotton fabrics (grey), un- 
bleached . . | yd. 28,850,716 1,327,385 | 22,637,941 965,163 
Cotton fabrics, white . yd. 15,116,287 5,738 | 11,131,334 628, "688 
Cotton fabrics, Printes and 
dyed : yd. 22,270,852 1,867,784 | 12,982,298 1,189,717 
Ravon piecegoods : yd. 27,189,833 2'183,438 30, 748, "783 2,968,482 
Cement cwt. 686,05: 84,144 698, 395 291,320 
Iron and steel cwt. 112,705 592, 675 111,100 389,007 
Constructional and industrial 
machinery and _ appliances 
(other than electrical) . . | cwt. 26,730 684,040 29,309 614,265 
Watches ; No. 82,509 334,103 193,873 669, "376 
Road motor vehicles: 
Other than buses or motor 
cycles. : : No 1,265 712,531 1,171 627,392 
Buses, trucks and lorries No 221 261,383 181 187,243 
All other items ; — —_ 15,952,994 — 15,620,019 
Total | £73,133,441 £71,771,662 


RE-EXPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Commerce 
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The following table shows the principal re-exports and exports from 


Aden during 1957 and 1958: 





Article 


Sheep and goats ‘ 
Fish: salted, dried or smoked 2 


Rice : 
Beans, peas, lentils | 
Wheat flour 


Sugar, refined 
Coffee, not roasted 


Beer 
Distilled alcoholic beverages 
Qat : 
Tobacco: 
Unimanufactured 
Manufactured 
Hides, raw. 
Sheepskins, raw __.. 
Goatskins and Bidskine: raw 
Cotton seed . . 
Oil seeds, n.e.s. 
Raw cotton 
Salt F : ; . 
Natural gums and resins . 
Petroleum products: 
Motor spirit 
Kerosene 
Fuel oil ‘ 
Textiles yarn and thread . 
Cotton piecegoods: 
Cotton fabrics (grey), un- 
bleached : 
Cotton fabrics, white . 
Cotton fabric, pruiee and 
dyed ‘ 
Rayon piecegoods : 
Cement ‘ 
Jron and steel * ; 
Constructional and_ industrial 
machinery and ol aia 
(other than electrical) . 


- ,Matches 


Road motor vehicles: 
Other than buses or motor 
cycles 
_ Buses, trucks and lorries 
All other items : 
Ships’ bunker fuel oil 
Ships’ bunker coal . 
Ships’ stores . 


t; 6¢ 





Total 


Unit 


1957 
Quantity Value 
£ 

22,890 86,509 
55,482 218,822 
322,578 878,938 
167,727 288,156 
281,183 537 435 
798 1,649,472 
149,517 3,160,219 
49,818 33,490 
874 2,004 
51, 700 25,850 
5,819,744 317,211 
844,7 354,055 
148,080 29,762 
2,405,776 495,748 
2,316,280 366,859 
125,718 177,658 
63,253 175,247 
105,607 1,653,727 
327,223 277,961 
60,281 501,770 
653,421 9,973,370 
273,231 3, 866, 335 
1,409,925 12; 010, 973 
1,022,314 163, 739 
13,958,805 668,796 
5,420,017 303,519 
34,231,589 2,100,088 
4,363,491 371,109 
5,275 58,936 
15,149 35,180 
13,731 118,918 
2,223 ,207 
108 63,733 
89 69,300 
— 6,306,073 
2,101,173 | 17,728,548 

il, 97, 
— 126,627 
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£65,300,543 


1958 
Quantity Value 
£ 
56,501 272, 466 | 
62,404 208, 578 
291,144 740, 259 
136,989 221 "538 
308,176 : 
614,279 1,339,131 
104,763 ,843,401 
67 336 
7159 2,127 
52,847 26,419 
6,475,056 363,785 
829,274 ,681 
69,862 13,738 
1 »520 363,560 
2,285,947 359,431 
167,637 220,750 
59,872 182,055 
58,316 896,985 
147,049 178,573 
33,047 252, 118 
620,806 8,724,088 
310,411 3,872,849 
739,127 5,729,084 
; 97,829 
16,947,989 779,689 
6,425,176 328,501 
27,006,404 1,498,552 
2,611,424 222,121 
107,019 58,715 
18,548 62,851 
8,665 103,361 
2,796 17,856 
134 74,860 
72 76,323 
— 7,447,745 
3,408,253 | 25,667,952 
3,565 38,374 
— 217,312 
£63,497,937 
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SALT 


THE main mineral product of Aden is salt, made from sea water |. 
by solar evaporation in a series of pans 3,682 acres in extent. The | 
industry is in the hands of four manufacturers, three Indians and |’ 
one Italian. Until 1950 Aden’s main customer for salt was India, |* 
but’ as that country is now producing nearly all the salt it needs, 
the Aden industry relies mainly on what it can sell to Japan. The 
present production capacity is approximately 400,000 tons a year. |* 
The following tables show production, exports and destination of 

exports during the past five years (figures in 1,000 long tons): 


Year Production Exports 
1955. ‘ ; 274.3 243.8 
1956. : : 248.0 217.0 
1957. : : 198.0 327.2 
1958. ‘ ‘ 155.0 147.1 

Destination of Exports 
East 
Year Japan Africa Others 
1955. : 219.9 9.6 14.3 
1956. ; 193.2 19.8 4.0 
1957. : 312.2 13.5 1.5 
1958 . : 124.7 20.1 2.3 


The future of the industry is uncertain and, because of high } 
production costs and the difficulty of finding markets, two of the ]- 
manufacturers had, at the end of 1958, ceased production. 


FISHERIES 
Areas and Methods 

The fisheries of the Colony are entirely marine and fishing is, in |. 
the main part, confined to the inshore waters. Shoaling surface fish }. 
and also bottom fish continue to be caught by traditional methads, } 
but relatively heavier landings are now being made from mechanised | 
vessels equipped with modern nylon net rigs. The Fisheries Depart- |. 
ment has continued the investigation of deep hand-lining grounds -~ 
for rock fish in the deeper water offshore, and every encouragement - 
has been given to local craft to prosecute this fishery. 

Smaller craft continue to use hand-lining and trolling methods. 
The use of monofilament nylon is now general, and small nylon | 
gill and tangle nets are more commonly used. The larger vessels | 
(sambuks)—an increasing number have been mechanised—are 
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rapidly taking to nylon round-haul nets to capture mackerel 
(Rastrellinger canagurta), Kingfish (Scomberomorus commerson), 
Shirwa (Euthynnus affinis) and Zeinoob (Thunnus tongall). Beach 
seines, pound nets, traps, cast nets, tangle nets and shark lines are 
also in common use. 


Organisation, Finance, and Utilisation of Catches 


Small boat fishermen continue in the main to land their own fish 
and sell through a buyer on the local markets; they have relatively 
small outlay on replacement and maintenance of gear. 

Fishermen who have profited by Government loans to build and 
mechanise new sambuks have evolved an efficient type of fishing 
unit. This consists of the main vessel with a crew of six and equip- 
ment, with an attendant small boat. There has been a marked 
tendency to back up these units with Land Rovers which quickly 
transport fish to the market. 

Large catches which cannot find buyers may be salted and dried 
for export to the Far East, processed for fish meal destined for 
Europe, or held in local cold stores and on ice for local distribution. 


Marketing 


There has been little change in marketing arrangements, and 
fishermen continue to take their catches to the markets to be 
auctioned to stall holders who retail the fish to the consumer by 
the piece. Fish shops do not exist. Fishermen continue to pay 12 to 
12} per cent. of the wholesale price as an auction fee. 

During the period the Aden Municipality constructed a large new 
market containing a number of fish stalls, with accommodation for 
cold stores ‘below the main premises. 

Salt fish and dried fish merchants are engaged largely in the 
export trade to Far East and East African countries. There has 
been a slight falling off in the East African market owing to increased 
local production, and direct shipment by motor dhow to East Africa 
of cargoes of dried fish which would normally have been re-exported 
via Aden. On the advice of the Department two of the merchants 
have acquired plant suitable for the small-scale production of fish 
meal, and have exported several hundred tons of meal to Europe. 
Production is now on a regular basis and it is expected that exports 
will continue in the future. 


Events Affecting Production 


A large number of men have left fishing to work in other occupa- 
tions. One would expect such a migration to result in a heavy 
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decrease in the total amount of fish caught in Aden waters, but this }. 
is not the case. — : 

Fish market statistics show that during the past: few years the { 
amount of fish supplied to Aden markets has -been maintained by |. 
fewer fishermen using mechanised boats and more efficient fishing | 
gear. The mechanisation programme organised by the Fisheries | 
Department has made it possible to man fishing boats with six |. 
men instead of the fifteen men necessary to operate the old-style {7 
oar and sail propelled vessels. Furthermore mechanisation has made | 
it possible for these boats to range to more distant grounds, and | 
the use of nylon nets has greatly increased catches. : 

In the past three years, fishermen have had to contend with unusual | 
weather conditions. The summer monsoon has resulted in slightly | 
warmer temperatures which have not been beneficial, because | 
experience has shown that the colder the water the greater the | 
concentration of feed which attracts shoals of food fish. As a result [7 
15.1 per cent. less fish was sold in Aden market in 1958 than in 1956; f. 
on the other hand the catch per individual fisherman has consider- } 
ably increased and landings include large quantities of the more { 
important food fishes, such as mackerel, Kingfish, Little Tunny, and 
Blue Fin Tunny. 


Fisheries Department 

The Fisheries Department (Headquarters Staff) comprised one 
Fisheries Officer, one skipper, and 15 other fishing and clerical 
employees. The assistant marketing officer (fisheries), seconded to 
the Department in 1954 with one clerk, continued to collect and 
analyse statistics. 

One assistant fisheries officer, a fisheries assistant, and 11 other 
staff were based on Mukalla. 

A new fishery vessel was delivered in 1957 replacing the old vessel 
which had become unsuitable for the exploratory and experimental 
work of the Department. The new vessel is equipped with a radio 
transmitter/receiver, an echo-sounder, a direction-finder, a refriger- 
ated fish hold and long-range fuel and water tanks. 

The vessel continued to be employed in experimental fishing and 
in the trial of nylon nets for the capture of Kingfish and mackerel. 
As a result of these experiments the Department has advised the } 
Co-operative Society for Fishing Gear on the best types of nylon ~ 
net to order for local development. | 

Work on rock fishing grounds in offshore waters shows that these | 
grounds could be further exploited when fishermen develop larger , 
craft which can fish offshore waters under the more open conditions | 
experienced. 
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In 1957 and 1958 trial batches of cured mackerel were shipped to 
Yemen and Zanzibar. The fish were cured by. smoking in a small 
smokehouse, and also by wet pickling in barrels. In view of the 


' favourable reports on these batches it was decided to set up a small 
curing station in 1959. 


In 1957 and 1958 loans for the purchase of gear were issued to 


' fishermen through the Fishing Gear Supply Co-operative Society 


Ltd. which was established in December 1956 with a Government 


~ Joan of £2,000. The Fisheries Officer is Chairman of the Society. 


al 


- During the period, out of £4,350 available for loans to Colony 
fishermen, £2,722 was used for loans for building new sambuks and 
for spare parts, etc. £2,152 was recovered towards repayments during 
the period. Under the Development Fund Scheme for mechanis- 
ation of vessels for primary producers six sambuks were mechanised 
at a cost of £3,846. Recoveries against loans to primary producers 
during the period were £1,413. There are now 30 mechanised 
vessels, 27 of which were mechanised with Government assistance. 

The weight and value of fish caught in 1957 and 1958 is shown 


_ below: 
Total Landings of Fish 
Weight (lb.) Value (Shs.) 
1957 1958 1957 1958 
Ist quarter 644,164 591,622 264,261 225,193 
_ 2nd quarter 551,959 582;242 211,410 212,836 
3rd quarter 632,203 545,606 284,215 230,499 
| 4th quarter 748,120 501,218 298,874 336,136 
2,576,446 2,220,688 1,058,760 1,004,664 
Landings of Certain Species _ 
1957 1958 — 
lb. lb. 
Mackerel 1,103,769 1,107,879 
Kingfish 288,086 303,778 
Shirwa 116,732 59,951 
Zeinoob 276,271 150,677 
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OTHER INDUSTRIES 


There are some small factories owned by private companies. The 
chief products are mineral waters and soft drinks, aluminium pressed 
pots and pans (which are sold by weight), cigarettes, dyed and printed 
cloth, the blending and packing of perfumes, hair oils and toilet 
water. These factories supply local demand and export to neigh- 


_ bouring territories. There is a modern mechanica! mill which crushes 
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oil seeds, mainly cotton seed; the oil is sold in the Colony and |. 


Protectorate and the cake 1s exported overseas. 


_ The building and repairing of ocean-going dhows ‘and fishing 
houris takes place in an old-established ship-building yard. 


Industries organised among small producers include the making : 
of fishing nets by hand and the weaving of cloth by one-man treadle |- 


operated hand looms. Small crushing plants, with one camel turning 
a mill, extract sesame oil for cooking purposes. 


Of the industries supplying the domestic market a few, such as | 


bakeries and laundries, have some modern machinery but most are 


in the hands of individual craftsmen, or a master craftsman with a |: 
few assistants: such as tailors, carpenters, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, | 
garage mechanics, bakers, confectioners, potters, barbers, washer- |- 


men and cobblers. 


CO-OPERATION AND MARKETING 


Co-operative and Marketing Department 


Established in 1955, the Department is still engaged in the recruit- | 
ment and training of staff. Nevertheless much practical work in the 


field has been undertaken. 


The Department, which operates both in the Colony and the |’ 


Protectorate (see page 115f), is chiefly concerned in the Colony with: 
- @ the marketing arrangements for fresh produce, and in par- 


ticular with the design, organisation and running of the Central | 
Wholesale Produce Market, construction of which began in |. 


1957 


(b) the problem of indebtedness among fishermen and the supply | 


to them of credit and improved fishing gear; 


(c) the establishment of a co-operative movement, the supervision | 


of societies and the audit of their accounts. 


The Department administers several Colonial Development and 
Welfare schemes and also, under the Development Plan 1955-60, 
administers a loans scheme to assist Colony fishermen to establish 
their own marketing associations. Under this scheme money has 
been used to finance the mechanisation of fishing craft and to provide 
initial capital for the Fishing Gear Supply Co-operative Society Ltd. 


Training locally recruited staff in the techniques of co-operation |. 
and marketing is of primary importance, for the successful estab- |. 
lishment of: co-operatives depends upon the teaching and super- . 
vision: of suitable and well trained staff. Training was arranged in |. 
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1958 for two further members of the staff, one in the United 
Kingdom and one in Kenya. 

The Department undertakes a wide variety of other duties, 
including the collection of market statistics and the organisation, 
through Aden Airways, of the shipment of fruit and vegetables 
from the Protectorate to the Aden market. 


Co-operative Societies 


Until 1957 there was no legislation governing co-operative 
societies. In March 1957 an Ordinance to provide for the formation 
of and to regulate the operation of co-operative societies was 
approved. 


The following co-operative societies have been established with 
the help of the Co-operative and Marketing Department: 


Membership Funds 


£ 
Fukum Fishermen’s Credit Co-operative Society Ltd. . 47 - 179 
Fishing Gear Supply Co-operative Society Ltd. . : 38 251 
Cee Elizabeth Hospital Canteen Co-operative Society 116 285 


Colony fishermen have two co-operative societies. The first society 
formed in the Colony, the Fukum Fishermen’s Credit Co-operative 
Society Ltd., is playing an important part in supplying short-term 
credit to its members. The Fishing Gear Supply Co-operative 
Society Ltd., established in 1956 for the purpose of importing and 
supplying to its members good-quality fishing gear, repaid during 
1958 the first instalment on its loan of £2,000 from Government, 
having generated more than an equal sum as capital in the form of 
shares taken up by members. It has so far imported gear to the 
value of £2,128 for sale to members. | 


During the latter half of 1958 the Queen Elizabeth Hospital: 
Canteen Co-operative Society Ltd. was formed by members of the 
hospital staff with the objects of providing its members with food, 
drinks, matches and cigarettes and of promoting social and econ- 
omic welfare. The members have subscribed £285 as share capital; 
part of this money has been used to furnish the temporary premises 
provided by the Medical Department. 


Applications from groups of persons who wish to form some sort 
of co-operative society have been fairly numerous during 1957 and 
1958. All applications have been investigated and data concerning 
future co-operative possibilities have been gathered. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 

Department and Policy 

At the end of 1958 the headquarters staff of the Education 
Department comprised the Director of Education, the Deputy 
Director of Education, two Education Officers, an Assistant 
Education Officer, a Woman Education Officer and an accountant 
on secondment from the Treasury. Stores are issued from the 
central store at the Department headquarters, but Aden College 
and the Technical Institute maintain their own stores unr Super- 
vision. 


The policy of the Department is to provide primary and inter- 
mediate education for all boys and girls within the Colony and 
secondary education on a selective basis with scholarships abroad 
for higher education, and to give as full a training as possible to 
men and women candidates for the teaching profession. The Depart- 
ment also gives financial and other assistance to a considerable 

number of assisted and independent schools. 


The educational programme in Government schools, which is 
closely followed by other schools, consists of four years primary 
schooling, three of intermediate and four of secondary, leading to 
the General Certificate of Education examination at Ordinary level, 
followed by a further two years leading to the General Certificate 
of Education Examination at Advanced level. The Technical 
Institute offers a two-year commercial course, and four-year courses 
leading to the Intermediate Examination of the London City and 
Guilds. The Technical Institute also runs evening classes in a 
number of subjects for employees and apprentices at its main 
building and at its branch in Little Aden. 


Entry to the Government intermediate schools is on the results 
of the final examination held at the end of the primary schools’ 
course. At the end of the intermediate schools’ course, competitive 
examinations are held for entry to the secondary schools. 


In Government schools, primary and intermediate education is 
free, as is the two-year commercial course at the Technical Institute. 
Day-boys at Aden College and those taking the four-year courses 
at the Technical Institute pay an inclusive fee of £5 per term. 
Boarders at Aden College pay fees of £60 or £144 15s. per annum, 
the higher fees being payable by pupils from outside Aden and the 
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Protectorate. Aided and independent schools all charge fees for each 
of the three sections; these are, in most cases, very much higher 
than the fees charged in Government schools. 


Provision for Education 

Schools directly maintained by the Government provide primary 
and intermediate education through the medium of Arabic (the 
mother tongue of the large majority) and secondary education 
through the medium of English. The teaching of English is started 
in the third year of the four-year primary course. Aided and inde- 
pendent schools provide primary and intermediate schooling 
through the medium of Arabic, English, Urdu, Hebrew, or Gujarati. 
All grant-aided schools are required to teach Arabic up to the end 
of intermediate stage. Secondary schooling is through the medium 
of English, but in some schools Arabic is also taught as a subject. 
There is also a number of Quranic schools for boys and girls. 


Technical and commercial courses are held at the Technical 
Institute at Maalla. The technical course is a four-year course in 
machine shop engineering, carpentry and joinery, electrical engin- 
eering and motor vehicle maintenance, leading to the London City 
and Guilds Intermediate Examination. 


The commercial courses, of two years’ duration, under the super- 
vision of an Education Officer, have as their aim an increase in the 
supply of trained and competent clerks, of which there is a chronic 
shortage. Clerical courses of six months duration for clerks already 
employed in Government service are also held. A branch of the 
Institute has been opened at Little Aden. 


Academic secondary educatior for boys is given at Aden College, 
which provides a four-year course leading to the London General 
Certificate of Education at Ordinary level. Selected pupils who are 
successful in this examination remain at the College for a further 
two years at the end of which they sit for the General Certificate 
of Education Examination at Advanced level. 

Intermediate and secondary education for girls is given in the 
Girls’ College at Khormaksar, built at a cost of £100,000. The 
College provides a three-year intermediate course and a four-year 
secondary course leading to the Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination. The first group of candidates were expected to sit for 
this examination in 1959. 

Thirty-one Aden candidates passed the General Certificate of 
Education at Ordinary level in four or more subjects in 1957 com- 
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pared with 28 in 1958, and five passed in two or more subjects at 
Advanced level. in 1957 compared with eight in 1958. 


Fifteen Aden pupils at the Technical Institute passed in the City 
and Guilds Intermediate Examination in 1958 compared with 
11 in 1957. In 1958, for the first time, four Aden candidates passed 
the Stage I Examination of the Royal Society of Arts in arithmetic, 
four in typewriting and one in shorthand. 


Pupils in Government schools begin their primary education at 
the age of six or seven years and complete it at the age of 10 or 11. 
Intermediate education begins at the age of 10 or 11 and continues 
up to the age of 13 or 14, and selected pupils pass on to the secondary 
stage and complete the four-year secondary courses at 17 or 18 years 
of age. 


Expenditure on Education 

£210,647 was spent during the financial year 1956-57 and £319, 348 
during the financial year 1957-58, of which respectively £80,026 ‘and 
£133,868 were recurrent expenditure. 

Grant-in-aid (recurrent) amounted to £12,774 in 1956-57 ‘and 
£46,586 in 1957-58 and grant-in-aid (capital) to £647 and £2,588 
in the same years. There is no expenditure by local authorities on 
education, and details of the amounts expended by voluntary 
agencies are not easily available. 


Number of Schools, Teachers and Pupils 


The following tables show the number of schools, pupils and | 
teachers as at Ist October, 1958: 
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Students Abroad 


In September 1958 there were 71 students (four of whom were 
women) from Aden and the Protectorate pursuing higher studies 
abroad at public expense. The following table gives details: 











Colony | C.D. 
Funds | and W. | icipal Port 
Funds | Funds | Funds 





Accountancy (U.K.) 
Agriculture (Sudan) ; 
Agriculture (Trinidad) . 
Architecture (U.K. ) ; 
Art (U.K.) . 
Pre-University ‘ 

Arts Degree (Beirut) 
Arts Degree (Sudan) 
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* Including three women. 
** Including one woman. 


In addition there were 29 private recommended students (all men) | 


pursuing courses in the United Kingdom: 


Architecture 1 
Engineering 3 
Nursing 4 
Law ‘ ‘ 4 
Pre-University : ’ 17 

Total 29 


Teacher Training 


The 1957-58 session opened at the new Men’s Teacher Training } 


Centre with a staff of nine full-time and one part-time instructors. 
There were 26 full-time and part-time Colony students and 13 Pro- 
tectorate students. The centre, built with a Colonial Development 
and Welfare grant of £10,000, is well provided with facilities for staff 
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and students, and for teaching practice. The staff are also responsible 
for the professional inspection of all primary and intermediate 
schools for boys in Aden and also for syllabus work and the prepara- 
tion of school text-books. 

The Women’s Teacher Training Centre has 15 students and a 
staff of two full-time instructors (micluamng the Woman Education 
Officer in charge). 


Further Education and Adult Education 

At the Technical evening classes a variety of courses have been 
held during the winter months since 1952 for adult workers in 
industry who have not had the opportunity of obtaining formal 
education in the past. At the Maalla branch at Ist September 1959 
there were 45 apprentices enrolled and in evening classes 239 students 
enrolled for technical courses, 181 for clerical courses and 49 for the 
Government clerks’ course. — 

At the Little Aden branch, workshop craft courses are held for 
skilled operators of B.P. Refineries (Aden) Ltd., and English and 
arithmetic classes for adult shift workers. One bundred and twenty- 
seven day-release apprentices attended one full day and two evenings 
per week and 108 adults attended evening classes. 

Certain Government departments, the Police Department in par- 
ticular, and private firms run specialist training or general education 
classes for new recruits, apprentices or junior employees. 

Courses in Arabic for non-Arabs organised by the Education 
Department are held twice a year. 

Classes for women in a variety of subjects including dress-making, 
English, Arabic and arithmetic are held at the Besse Centre and in 
Government girls’ primary schools throughout the Colony, under 
the direction of the Supervisor of the Besse Centre. There are 589 
women attending these classes. In addition, classes in Arabic, English 
and arithmetic are held for 74 girls and young women who have 
attended no school. 

Libraries. The Lake Library, which has 14,216 volumes in Arabic, 
English, Urdu and Hebrew, is administered by the Aden Municipality 
and has 778 members. The library of the Teachers’ Club contains 
some 2,000 volumes. A number of social clubs have small libraries. 
School libraries exist at Aden College and the Technical Institute 
and there are smaller collections in the intermediate and primary 
schools. 


Five-Year Plan 
The following projects, under the five-year plan 1955-60 have 
already been completed: 
A new Teacher Training Centre for men. 
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Two new boys’ intermediate schools. 

Two new primary boys’ schools. 

Extension to an existing girls’ primary school. 

Extension to an existing boys’ primary school. 

Outstanding projects awaiting completion under the plan are: 

Two new girls’ primary schools (under construction). 

A new boys’ intermediate school. 

A new branch of the Technical Institute at Little Aden (under 
construction). The B.P. Refinery (Aden) Ltd. are paying the 
cost of this building. | 

The estimated cost of this plan is £2,900,000. 


The five-year plan has made possible for the first time the building | 


of extensions to grant-aided schools and their improved staffing. 


It is hoped that with the completion of the plan the Department’s | 


aim of providing seven-year primary and intermediate courses for 
every Aden-born child who wants it will be realised. 


HEALTH 
Owing to the unique geographical position of the Colony as an 
international port and as the only extensively urbanized area in this 


part of the world, it is inevitable that a considerable proportion of | 


medical work done is for the benefit of non-residents. Approximately 
one-half of the cases seen are patients who reside outside Aden 


Colony. The increased number of beds made available by the |: 
opening of the Queen Elizabeth Hospital and the very much higher |. 
standard of accommodation and treatment afforded at that hospital }: 
have added to the attraction of the service. Because of this large } 
influx of patients to the Colony caution must be exercised in the | 
interpretation of health statistics: figures of morbidity and mortality f 
do not necessarily reflect the general state of health of permanent f 


residents. 
Admissions to Queen Elizabeth Hospital 
Origin of Patients Admissions Admissions 
1957 1958 
Aden : : ; : : 2,920 3 


,348 

(52%) (51.5%) 
558 

(9.9%) (10.7%) 

209 206 


Aden Protectorate 








Somali 
(3.7%) (3.2%) 
Yemen q . ‘ : . : 1, 
(25.4%) (30.0%) 
Others 501 302 
(8.9%) (4.6%) 
Total . 5,611 6,502 


(100%) (100%) 








1 
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The general pattern of disease among residents of the Colony is 
similar to that pertaining in European countries with the exception 
that infections of the gastro-intestinal tract are more prevalent. 
Diseases usually classed as “ tropical ” do not occur in the Colony 
but large numbers of patients suffering with some of these conditions 
come into the Colony for treatment. These include such diseases as 
malaria, bilharzia, onchocerciasis and leprosy. 


Although a few mosquitos of the culicine type are found from 
time to time, particularly in places abutting on protectorate villages, 
malaria-carrying mosquitos do not breed in the Colony, and all 
precautions are taken to maintain this desirable state. Mosquito 
nets are not used in Aden nor are they necessary. 


Entry into the Colony by sea and air is strictly controlled by the 
Port Health division (see page 50). Unfortunately it is not possible 
to control the importation of infectious diseases across the extensive 
and unguarded land boundary. During the years under review there 
were many instances of smallpox being imported into the Colony 
across this boundary, but on only one occasion did the disease 
extend to members of the tesident population, thanks to the good 
vaccinal state of residents. 


Considerable progress has been made in the control of tuberculosis 
which constitutes a major problem in the Colony. The extensive 
out-patient and domiciliary treatment offered, in addition to 
hospital beds reserved for this disease, makes it possible to treat 
adequately all cases presenting themselves or which are discovered 
as a result of contact-tracing operations. Case finding is greatly 
facilitated by the annual X-ray examinations of all Government 
employees and by the pre-employment X-ray examination of all 
employees of the Port Trust and the majority of large firms. 
Extensive use is made of the Heaf tuberculin test and all those found 
to be unprotected are given B.C.G. vaccination. This vaccination 
is NOW carried out as a routine on all babies born.at the Government 
Maternity Hospital, that is to say on over one-third of the babies 
born in the Colony. 


Vital Statistics 


The mid-year population allowing for the natural increase since 
1955, the date of the last census, was 144,500 in 1957 and 147,600 
in 1958. On this basis, the corrected death rate for the year 1957 
was 14.0 per thousand and for 1958 12.4 per thousand. The causes 
of death were: 
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Number of deaths 
Cause 1957 1958 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system ‘ ; 69 45 
Tuberculosis, other forms . P : ; 4 2 
Typhoid fever . ; , ; : ; 6 3 
Dysentery, all forms . ; , : : 13 9 
Who theria : : . : . 2 1 
alee cough P : ‘ : : ; re 
pein al infections . , : ; — 3 
Malaria ; 9 14 
All other infective and parasitic disease . 65 67 
Malignant neoplasms, including neoplasms of 
lymphatic and haematopoietic tissue ' 34 27 
and unspecified si a : ; — 1 
Diabetes Mellitus : : : , 6 4 
Anaemias 34 32 
Vascular lesions affecting central nervous 
system . : 25 19 
Non-menigococcal meningitis ‘ : ; 5 1 
Rheumatic fever , , : ‘ —_— 3 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 4 1 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative sal disease 11 28 
Other diseases of the heart. - 90 57 
Hypertension with heart disease . , ; 1 3 
Hypertension without aaa ones : : — 2 
enza . ‘ ; 18 1 
Pneumonia ; ‘ : ; ‘ . 268 241 
Bronchitis : F 21 21 
Ulcer of stomach and duodenum ; , 8 5 
Appendicitis . ; ; 3 1 
Intestinal obstruction and hernia 7 12 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and colitis, ex- 
cept diarrhoea of newborn : ‘ 275 337 
Cirrhosis of liver : ‘ ’ : : 32 34 
Nephritis and nephrosis__. ‘ ; . 17 16 
Hyperplasia of prostate _.. 3 1 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth and 
the puerperium : 8 21 
Congenital malformations : 4 5 
Birth injuries, post - natal asphyxia and 
atelectasis . : 15 22 
Infection of the newborn. 25 78 
Other diseases peculiar to early infancy and 
immaturity . 127 93 
Senility without mention of psychosis, il 
defined and unknown causes. 483 466 
All other diseases ‘ : : ; 258 84 
Motor vehicle accidents : : : 14 7 
All other accidents. ‘ ; . 51 51 
Suicide and self-inflicted i injury : : ; 1 1 
Homicide and operations of war . ; : 2 — 








Total : 2,023 1,836 


The birth rate in 1957 was 33.3 per thousand and 36.7 per thousand }\; 
in 1958. The infant mortality rate continues high but is slowly | 
improving. In 1957 the infant death rate was 140 per thousand live |, 
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births, and 138 per thousand live births in 1958. The neo-natal. 
death rate was 35.69 per thousand live births in 1957 and 36.67 per 
thousand live births in 1958, and still births were 26.4 per thousand 
total births in 1957 and 34.52 in 1958. Principal causes of infant 
death were respiratory and gastro-intestinal infections and pre- 
maturity. 

The maternal mortality rate was reported as 1.66 per thousand 
total births in 1957 and 3.69 in 1958. Too much reliance cannot be 
placed on these figures because the reports made are not always 
clear as to whether deaths are directly attributable to child-birth. 


Medical and Health Department 


The Queen Elizabeth Hospital was completed and opened in May 
1958. It consists of a five-storey air-conditioned block, containing 
270 beds, which is used for the treatment of acute illness. This block 
is equipped with an X-ray department, four operating theatres and 
departments for physiotherapy, pathology and casualties. Specialist 
consultations also take place in this building. The remaining 225 
beds are in pavilion type buildings, 75 of which are reserved for 
long-stay cases of a more chronic nature and 150 for the treatment 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. In association with the tuberculosis wards 
there is a fully equipped chest clinic. The old Civil Hospital has been 
abandoned for in-patient purposes but continues to be used as an 
out-patient department. Admissions to the Civil Hospital and later 
to the Queen Elizabeth Hospital amounted to 5,611 in 1957 and 
6,502 in 1958. General out-patients are seen at the old Civil Hospital, 
the Port Health Office, and at the Government Dispensaries at 
Tawahi, Maalla, Sheikh Othman and Little Aden, the latter dis- 
pensary having eight holding beds. The total number of general 
out-patients treated at these institutions was 382,739 in 1957 and 
457,863 in 1958. In addition, specialist out-patient clinics are held 
in surgery, medicine, ophthalmology and oto-laryngology. The 
Maternity Hospital has 60 beds and 40 cots and about one-third 
of the Colony births take place at this institution. The number of 
patients admitted were 2,500 in 1957 and 2,972 in 1958. In addition 
maternity and child welfare out-patient clinics are held daily and 
the numper of patients seen amounted to 21,479 in 1957 and 26,067 
in 1958. ; 

The public health of the Colony is the immediate responsibility 
of the Aden Municipal Council and the Sheikh Othman and Little 
Aden Township Authorities. A 50 per cent. grant-in-aid for health 
purposes is given by the Government annually to the Aden Municipal 
Council, and Government is directly responsible for the public health 
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sections of the Sheikh Othman and Little Aden Township Author- 


ities. A Medical Officer of Health is employed by the Aden Municipal 
Council to administer its area and a Government Medical Officer of 
Health administers the two Township Health Authorities. 


- The Port Health division is responsible for the enforcement of all 
international quarantine regulations and for the prevention of entry 
of infectious diseases into the Colony through sea and air ports. 
The Port Health Officer is the internationally recognised authority 
for the performance of inoculations against “‘ Convention Diseases.” 
A special clinic is maintained for the medical treatment of merchant 
seamen. 

The Armed Forces maintain their own medical services and hos- 
pitals. B.P. Refinery Ltd. has a 70-bed hospital at Little Aden for the 
treatment of its staff, and the Church of Scotland Mission at Sheikh 
Othman has a similar number of beds for the treatment of the general 
public. Two private charitable dispensaries, the Bai Jerbai Charitable 
Dispensary and the King Edward VII Charitable Dispensary, 
provide out-patient facilities. 


There are various charitable societies which provide very welcome 
help in medical affairs. The societies particularly concerned are: the 
Aden Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, the Aden Society 
for the Blind, the Women’s Voluntary Services, the Aden Poor 
Relief Committee, the Aden Children’s Society, the Aden Branch 
of the British Red Cross and the Aden Branch of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade. 


Staff and Expenditure 


Medical and nursing staffs, excluding the Armed Forces, working 
in the Colony at the end of 1958 were: 


Govern- Com- 
ment Mission panies Private 
Medical Practitioners ; 38 2 8 8 
Dental Practitioners . 2 — 1 2 
Fully Qualified Nursing Staff 53 3 21 — 
Medical Auxiliaries. ’ 331 15 68 7 


During the financial year 1957-58, capital expenditure on medical 
matters by the Central Government was £1,072,523. Ordinary 
recurrent medical expenditure was £355,050, which represented 
9.1 per cent. of the total revenue of the Colony. 


Capital expenditure on health by the Aden Municipality for the 
year 1957-58 was £22,700, deriving from surplus revenue. Ordinary 
recurrent expenditure was £99,390, which represents 38 per cent. 
of the total municipal revenue. 


ne 
. 


| 
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SOCIAL AND WELFARE SERVICES 


No changes took place during the period under review in the staff 
of the Welfare Section of the Labour and Welfare Department, 
which continued to be administered by the Arab Senior Welfare 
Officer, under the general supervision of the Commissioner of 
Labour and Welfare. 


Approved School 


Aden’s first Approved School, opened in December 1958, makes 
provision for 25 inmates. It occupies a spacious site which will be 
adequate for recreation and productive gardening. 


Poor Relief 


Government pays an annual subvention to the Aden Central Poor 
Relief Committee for the purposes conveyed by its name. 


Social Development Advisory Committee 


During 1957-58, the Committee considered complications which 
arise out of the number of appeals made to both Government and 
the public by charitable and other organisations. Subsequently it 
proposed to Government that a block grant should replace individual 
subventions, and that payment out of this grant should be made 
by Government upon the recommendation of the Committee. It 
has also been suggested to local voluntary bodies that one appeal 
should be made to the public each year for charitable aid, and the 
sum donated should then be distributed by the Committee to these 
bodies after consideration of their individual needs. 


Voluntary Societies 


In April 1958 an opportunity for special service occurred when 
the ship Skaubryn was lost after catching fire in the Indian Ocean. 
The spontaneous and immediate assistance rendered by the Women’s 
Voluntary Services and several other persons, evoked wide recogni- 
tion from the countries of origin of the survivors and from the 
Australian Government. 

The Association of Boys’ Clubs, in co-operation with the British 
Council, arranged training in the United Kingdom for one of its 
club leaders, Mr. Mohamed Ghalib. Upon his return he was 
appointed General Club Supervisor. The Association added to its 
activities by forming a model club in Sheikh Othman, a densely 
populated district which links an urban people with the pastoral 
inhabitants of the Western Protectorate. 

The following is a list of local voluntary organisations, excluding 
private charities and Church missions: 
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Aden Boy Scouts Association - 

__. Aden Girl Guides Association 

- St. John Ambulance Association 

. Aden Women’s Voluntary Services 
_ Aden Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 

Aden Women’s Club | 
Aden Association for Women 
Government Guards’ Family Association 
Aden Society for the Blind 
Aden Children’s Society 
Association of Boys’ Clubs 
Aden Protectorate Wives’ Club 
Aden Sports Association 
Aden Ladies’ Child Welfare Committee 
King Edward VII Dispensary 
Aden Central Poor Relief Committee 
Medical Charities Fund 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Society for the Support of Students 
Discharged Offenders’ Aid Committee 
Red Cross, Aden Branch 
Danish Mission Young Men’s Club 
Keith Falconer Boys’ Club 
Corona Society . 
Hospital Visiting Committee 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


The housing shortage in the Colony remained as acute as ever, 
despite the considerable number of houses built, particularly by 
private enterprise. 


One thousand and forty self-help housing plots at Sheikh Othman 
were allocated and 720 houses were built and occupied. 


The re-planning of small areas was under way to provide for high 
density “‘ C ’”’ Class housing to be constructed by private enterprise. 
The problem of squatters on vacant land is acute, and conditions 
are aggravated by pilgrims who prolong their stay unnecessarily. 


The new air survey maps have been received and are of con- 
siderable help in planning. There is a large demand from members 
of the public for copies of the maps. 


The planning of the Post Office Bay and Maalla Reclamation 
areas was well in hand; the latter should provide a large number of 
commercial and residential plots. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


1957 


THE benefits of the very considerable legislative. programme which 
was carried out in the Colony between 1953 and 1955 when Ordin- 
ances were passed, subsidiary legislation made and the law in force 
in the Colony revised and replaced in preparation for the publication 
, of the Revised Edition of the Laws which came into force on Ist 
January 1956, continued to be reflected in the reduced volume of 
legislation enacted in 1957. 
In all 13 Ordinances were passed by the Legislative Council during 
1957 of which six were new and the remainder amended existing 
legislation. Of these the most important were: 


(a) The Co-operative Societies Ordinance, 1957 which provided 
for the registration of co-operative societies and the conditions to 
be fulfilled by such societies. The rights and liabilities of members — 
of such societies are also set out in the Ordinance, which in general 
followed the provisions of a a legislation in other 
territories. 


(b) The House to House and Street. Colicviions Ordinance, I 957 
enacted for the first time in the Colony legislation to control and 
regulate the collection of money from the public by means of 
house-to-house or street collections. No collection, other than an 
exempted one, may be promoted without a licence so to do first 
having been obtained. The Ordinance also provided for rules to 
be made to regulate the activities of collectors and to ensure that 

. information with regard to the purposes, expenses and the applica- 
tion of the proceeds of collections shall be furnished. 


(c) The Contributory Negligence and Common Employment 
Ordinance, 1957 clarified and amended the law of the Colony 
relating to civil liability in three important aspects. First, it placed 
beyond doubt that the amendment to the law introduced in 
England in 1945 relating to joint tort-feasors applied in Aden. 
Secondly, it established that the law in respect of contributory 
negligence shall be the same in the Colony as it is in the United 
Kingdom and in other territories by providing that where a 
plaintiff contributed by his own negligence to damage to himself 
he shall not for that reason alone be prevented from raising an 
action for recovery of damages and if his action succeeds, the 

. Court having assessed the damages to which he would have been 
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entitled if he had been entirely free from blame, shall then reduce 
such damages proportionately having regard to the extent of the 
contributory negligence. Finally, the Ordinance abolished decis- 
ively the defence of common employment which might be pleaded 
by an employer sued by a servant for damages if in fact the 
servant’s injury was caused by the negligence of a fellow servant 
in common employment with the plaintiff. 


(d) The Income Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 1957 corrected an 
omission which occurred as the result of a printer’s error in the 
printing of the Income Tax Ordinance in the Revised Edition of 
the Laws of Aden, 1955. In addition, this amending Ordinance - 
gave power to the Commissioner of Income Tax to determine 
the deductions which may be allowed in respect of depreciation, 
and provided that income tax payable by a company which may 
have accumulated profits and then pays a dividend out of the 
accumulated profits shall be at the rate in force at the time the 
dividend is declared. 


(e) The Probation of Offenders (Amendment) Ordinance, 1957 
was passed to give powers to the Courts to grant absolute and 
conditional discharges where the infliction of punishment on the 
offender was inexpedient or in cases where a probation order 
appeared to be inappropriate. 


(f) The Civil Courts (Amendment) Ordinance, 1957 repealed the 
Civil Courts (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949 which was never 
brought into force and which provided for the establishment of 
a District Court having jurisdiction throughout the Colony to 
hear civil proceedings where the value of the claim was below 
Shs. 3,000. The Civil Courts (Amendment) Ordinance, 1957 also 
increased the jurisdiction of the Court of Small Causes, and made 
provision for the appointment of more than one additional judge 
of the Court of Small Causes in order to facilitate the hearing, 

with as little delay as possible, of civil suits coming within its 

_ jurisdiction. Another important provision of the Ordinance was 
to put beyond doubt the right of audience before the Courts of 
legal officers of the Government in any cases in which public 
bodies or their servants are involved or in which the Crown is 
interested. 


(g) The Diplomatic Privileges (Commonwealth Countries and 
Republic of Ireland) Ordinance, 1957 accorded to certain officers 
of the countries in the Commonwealth or the Republic of Ireland 
who are acting as representatives of their countries in the Colony 
immunities and privileges similar to those accorded to corres- 

ponding Commonwealth officers in foreign countries. The 
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privileges include the right to hold land in the Colony for official 
purposes, remission of rates and taxes and restriction of right of 
entry, with certain exceptions, into offices. The immunities are 
from suit and legal process and inviolability of official archives. 


(h) The Consular Conventions (Amendment) Ordinance, 1957 
made provision to facilitate the acquisition of land by foreign 
governments for consular purposes. 

The important subsidiary legislation enacted during 1957 was: 


The Court (Income Tax Appeals) Rules, 1957 

The Public Holidays (Replacement of Schedule) Order, 1957 
The Electricity (Tariffs) (Amendment) Regulations, 1957 
The Traffic (Taxicar Fares) Rules, 1957 


The fees und*r the Passport Ordinance were revised and fees 
were prescribed under the Immigration Ordinance. By an amend- 
ment to Schedule B to the Imports and Exports Ordinance the 
import into the Colony of qat was prohibited absolutely.* The 
Traffic Rules were amended to legalise the Arabic version of the 
identification mark on registration plates of motor vehicles. 
Various amendments to Port Trust subsidiary legislation were 
effected and the Retiring Allowances and Gratuity Regulations, 1957 
were made under the Port Trust Ordinance. 


*Subsequently repealed. Qat is now a legal import. 


1958 


In 1958, 18 Ordinances were passed by the Legislative Council, 
of which six were new and the remainder amended existing legisla- 
tion. Of these, the most important were: 


(a) The Registration of Persons Ordinance (Repeal) Ordinance, 
1958 repealed the Registration of Persons Ordinance (Cap. 134). 
Permanent residents’ identity cards issued under the provisions 
of the repealed Ordinance were no longer of any legal or practical 
significance since the coming into force of the Immigration 
Ordinance on 15th March, 1955. 


(b) The Employment in Shops Ordinance, 1958 which regulates 
the hours of employment of shop assistants and provides for them 
to have weekly and annual holidays. 


(c) The Port Health (Amendment) Ordinance, 1958 gave effect 
to the decision of the Ninth World Health Assembly that the 
special measures for the sanitary control of pilgrim traffic to and 
from the Hedjaz during the pilgrimage season were no longer 
required and at the same time ensured adequate standards of 
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hygiene and accommodation on ships carrying persons parttici- 
pating in periodic mass congregations. 


(d) The Notification of Diseases Ordinance, 1958 was enacted to 


_assist the fight against tuberculosis. 


(e) The Port Trust (Amendment) Ordinance, 1958 and the Port 
Trust (Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance, 1958 amended the Port 
Trust Ordinance (Cap. 122) to remove certain restrictive safe- | 
guards, which involved the reference of many minor points of } 
detail to the Governor-in-Council. The amending Ordinances 
enlarge the powers of the Trustees in relation to superannuation 
schemes for employees of the Port Trust, and provide for the 
acquisition and use of fire-fighting equipment. 

(f) The Savings Bank (Amendment) Ordinance, 1958 increased 
the interest paid on Savings Bank deposits and also amended the 


. Savings Bank Ordinance to simplify accounting and to afford 
_ greater facilities to depositors. 


(g) The Produce Marketing Ordinance, 1958 was enacted to 
establish a Marketing Authority, which will be primarily respon- 
sible for the operation and control of the Central Market which 
is presently being constructed. 

(h) The Legislative Council Elections (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1958 was enacted to effect a number of procedural amendments, 
the necessity for which emerged from experience gained in the 
1955 elections. The minimum salary qualification for voters was 
reduced from 200 to 150 shillings and the election of more than 
one Member for a constituency is made possible. 

(i) The Marine Insurance Ordinance, 1958 which is modelled on 
the United Kingdom Marine Insurance Act, 1906, and the Marine 
Insurance (Gambling Policies) Act, 1909, was enacted as a result 
of representations from Lloyds and the British Insurance Associa- 
tion to assist the commercial community in Aden, in connection 
with the greatly increased shipping tonnage which now uses the 
Port. | 


The most important subsidiary legislation was that required by 


the state of emergency, which was proclaimed in the Colony at the 
end of May. This consisted of the Emergency Regulations, 1958, 
the Emergency (Publications) Regulations, 1958, the Emergency 
(Criminal Procedure) Regulations, 1958, the Emergency (Curfew) 
Regulations, 1958, the Emergency (Amendment) Regulations, 1958, 
and the Emergency (Amendment) (No. 2) Regulations, 1958. 


Other subsidiary legislation included the repeal and replacement 


of the Port Trust By-laws; Control of Civil Supplies (Qat) Order, 
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which provided for price control of gat and the licensing of importers 


and retailers; amendments to the Township Rules; House-to-House 


and Street Collections Rules; amendments to the Post Office 
(Charges) Rules and a large volume of routine notices and amend- 
ments to Rules and Regulations. The elections in the new year for 


' an enlarged Legislative Council which will consist of 12 elected 


Members, together with new Standing Rules and Orders for that 


: Council, have occasioned the drafting of much subsidiary legisla- 
- tion in the last three months of the year. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


ADEN COLony has a Supreme Court with unlimited civil, criminal 
_ and Admiralty jurisdiction, presided over by a Chief Justice. The 
: Governor has the power to appoint an additional Judge. Appeals 
: from the Supreme Court are heard by Her Majesty’s Court of 


Appeal for Eastern Africa. These appeals are usually heard at 


_ Nairobi, but since December, 1956 the Court has visited Aden 
- annually and disposed of a number of appeals. 


In addition there are subordinate civil and criminal courts presided 


_ over by a Chief Magistrate who is assisted by three Divisional Magis- 
- trates. There are court houses at Crater, Steamer Point, Sheikh 


i 


Othman and Little Aden. 
The number of civil and criminal cases filed in the courts of the 


- Colony during the years 1957 and 1958 were as follows: 


Supreme Court 1957 1958 
Original Civil. ; : : , 964 899 
Civil Appeals _.. ; . : : 31 35 
Original Criminal : ' ‘ 6 2 
Criminal Appeals and Revisions . ; 347 351 


In addition, the Court disposed of a large number of miscellaneous 


' applications concerning heirship, guardianship and _ succession, 
- where, in the case of Muslims, Sharieh law is applied. 


' Magistrates’ Courts 1957 1958 
Criminal Cases. , ; ; : 10,915 11,881 
Civil Cases ; , ‘ , 2,368 3 073 


It will be seen that serious crime is rare in Aden and that the 
Magistrates’ powers to award sentences of up to three years’ 


. imprisonment were sufficient save in two cases in 1958. Criminal 
_ cases before the Supreme Court are tried with a jury. The courts 
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of the Colony have no jurisdiction in the Protectorate. There are | 
17 practising advocates. | 


' The Qadhi of Aden is the official Registrar of Muslim marriages 
and divorces. It is noteworthy that for every 10 marriages he registers [. 
he also registers more than eight divorces—in other words, more than 
80 per cent. of marriages in Aden are unsuccessful. 


POLICE 


The responsibility for the maintenance of law and order within the 
Colony and Perim Island is vested in the Commissioner of Police. 


During 1958 the Force increased its strength. Owing to the 
emergency, the rank and file were increased by 50 regular police }. 
and by 100 temporary additional police. The structure of the]. 
gazetted officer establishment was altered by the introduction of] 
the rank of Senior Superintendent of Police; with effect from Ist | 
September, 1958 two posts of permanent Senior Superintendents and [ 
one post of Emergency Senior Superintendent were made in the [ 
Force. The establishment of Deputy and Assistant Superintendent |: 
posts was increased by 11, six of them being due to the emergency. | 


The approved establishment of the Force as on 31st December, 


1958 was as follows: 
Civil Armed 
Police Police 
Commissioner of Police 
Deputy Commissioner of Police 
Senior Superintendents 
Superintendents . : , ; ‘ 
D.S.P./A.S.P. . : ' ; : 2 
Inspectorate : ; : ‘ : 60 12 
N.C.O.’s_. ‘ ; ; : ‘ 95 55 
Constables . ‘ : : ; F 577 274 


The total Force numbered 1,111. 
The Civil Police are employed in the prevention and detection of | 
crime. The Armed Police undertake guard duties and escorts and | 
provide a striking force available at all times to deal with riots and 
disturbances. : 
The Colony is divided into four Police Divisions: Nicanier Point, 
Crater, Khormaksar with Sheikh Othman, and Little Aden, each ‘ 
under command of a superior police officer with a chief inspector - 
or inspector in charge of each police station. ) 
Specialist branches within the Force are the Criminal Investiga- ; 
tion Department, Special Branch, Traffic Branch, Harbour Section, * 
Fire Brigade and the Police Training School. The Armed Police are — 
stationed in Crater but have detachments on Kamaran and Perim . 
Islands. 
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Recruitment and Training 
Vacancies within the Force are filled by recruits from Aden Colony 


or the Protectorate. Recruits are given six months’ basic training at 


he Police Training School where they are taught police duties, law, 
jrill, musketry, first aid, riot drill and life saving. This period of 
nstruction is nearly. three months longer than previously. 
Recruits for the Civil Police are required to be literate in Arabic 
jut owing to the low standard of education of recruits in general, 
his requirement is relaxed for the Armed Police. 
Evening classes in English are popular and constables becoming 


{iterate in this subject receive extra allowances. 


Developments during 1957 and 1958 


Under the Colony Development Plan, approved in 1956, the sum 


of £289,670 was allocated for the building of police houses. By the 
end of 1958, a considerable number of houses had been completed, 
‘and plans for Police cantonments in Crater and Maalla had been 
made. 


Courses. of instruction in the United Kingdom were attended by 


“five gazetted officers and one inspector in 1957, and by two gazetted 
“officers and three inspectors in 1958. In 1958 two inspectors attended 
‘tefresher courses in Kenya. 


The Police Training School’s new buildings were completed in 


1957; and with a specialist Training Officer in command, new and 


effective techniques in instruction were introduced. 
The emergency proclaimed in May, 1958 caused new means of 
maintaining security to be brought into use. The -Police/Military 


-combined operations room was enlarged and fitted with more tele- 


. phones to link it with vital communication points and centres of 


information. The Royal Air Force fitted to it an RT system of 


.communication with helicopters and the Army mounted an RT 


control set linked with outstations corresponding with Police 
_ Divisions. 


By December, 1958 the Police radio network consisted of five 


‘main static sets with 13 mobile sets and two sets mounted in Police 
_faunches operating on two frequencies. 


The C.I.D. enlarged its scope of work and investigated, with 


" guccess, the 15 bomb explosions which had caused damage, injury 


and death between February and July, 1958. As a result of an arrest 


“in August, 1958 no further incidents of this nature occurred. 


3 


On 31st October, 1958 two persons were convicted in court for 


* contempt and, as a result, crowds attacked the prison to which the 
' convicts were sent. Disturbances developed and rioting took place 
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but by 6.30 p.m. that evening the situation had been brought under 
control and a curfew was imposed. Early the next morning riots 
began again and by 7.55 a.m. the Police, being fully committed, 
passed control to the Military. Another curfew was imposed at 
9 a.m. and a roundup of law-breakers resulted in over 200 arrests. 
By 2nd November order was restored. 


Police Clinics, supervised by volunteer doctors and officers’ 
wives, are well established at Sheikh Othman, Maalla and Crater. 
In addition to obtaining medical advice and assistance, purdah 
wives enjoy gathering together, and clinic-days are looked forward } 
to eagerly by sick and well alike. 


Under the guidance of the officer commanding the Armed Police | 
a Police Band became firmly established and by 1957 the band was 
called upon to fulfil a number of private and public engagements. | 
In 1958 the Police Band and the Regimental Band of The Royal | 
East Kent Regiment, The Buffs, combined to play in the Aden 
Stadium to a large crowd. | 


In 1957 the Immigration and Passports Branch became a separate 
Department. 


Crime . 
The number of serious crimes was as follows: : 
1957 1958 | 

Murder, attempted murder and wor ' 7 13 

Housebreakings . : 192 159 

Thefts 551 735 


Total number of cases under the Penal Code 1,623 1,960 


The work of the Criminal Registry and Finger Print Bureau con- | 
tinued to expand. Very heavy burdens have been placed upon the |. 
Bureau by the registration of deportees. 


Other Police Duties 


Fire Brigade. The establishment of the Fire Brigade is one |. 
gazetted officer, one Fire Inspector, two sub-officers and 27 other | 
ranks. The Brigade has two large Dennis appliances and a pump ‘. 
escape appliance received at the end of 1958. In 1957 28 calls were . 
answered and in 1958 75, 17 of which were made during the dis- | 
turbances on 31st October and Ist November 1958. 7 | 

Traffic Branch. \n the latter part of 1958 the Traffic Branch was + 
enlarged to keep pace with the rapidly increasing traffic. The : 
licensing and registration of vehicles was undertaken by the > 
Treasury in 1957 and this relieved the Police of laborious office work. | 
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Traffic Accidents (1957... 1958 

Number of.serious cases spa under 

Traffic Ordinance. : 639 804 
Number of persons convicted of: 

(a) careless driving . ; é : 270 727 

(5) dangerous driving : ‘ 112 59 
Number of road accidents reported : 1,218 1,810 
Number of persons killed on the roads . 31 28 

PRISONS 


The Aden Prison is the only penal institution in the Colony and 


provides accommodation for all convicted offenders irrespective of 


_ age and length of sentences, persons committed to prison on remand, 
civil debtors and deportees awaiting deportation. In addition, the 
_ prison is also a place of detention for persons of unsound mind. 


Approximately 73 per cent. of the convicted prisoners come from 


. the Yemen, the Protectorate and neighbouring territories. 


Prison administration is governed by the Prison Ordinance and 


. the Prison Rules which are adapted from modern rules in operation 


in the United Kingdom and the other colonies. 


Staff 


The prison is under the control of a Superintendent, a Chief 
Officer, a Principal Officer and three clerks. The warder strength, 


including instructors and hospital assistant, was 56. Two permanent 


wardresses and one temporary wardress form part of the prison 
establishment. All staff are provided with quarters near the prison; 


these are provided rent free and free water is supplied. 


: Prisoners 


The total number of men and women received into prison in 1957 
numbered 4,106 as against 3,758 in 1958. 


The daily average prison population dropped from 485 in 1957 


- to 458 in 1958. At the end of December, 1958 the prison population 
. was 362, the percentages of first offenders and recidivists were 56 


a. | a 


and 44 respectively. 
Discipline has been maintained at a generally satisfactory level. 


Persons admitted to prison on conviction are divided into two 
main categories: ordinary offenders and peristent offenders. 


Ordinary offenders are separated from those with known criminal 


~ records as far as possible and the following classification is main- 
tained: 
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Female prisoners 

Civil prisoners 

Prisoners on remand, or awaiting trial or in detention 
Juvenile offenders 

First offenders 

Recidivists 

Persons suspected of or certified as being of unsound mind 


Health 

The general state of health of all prisoners was satisfactory; the }: 
daily average number of sick was 9.08 in 1957 as against 9.00 in 1958. |. 
There was no serious illness among the prisoners during 1958. }: 
A Medical Officer from the Government Hospital attends the prison }- 
dispensary daily. There is a full-time hospital assistant to assist the |. 
doctor. ) 


Spiritual Welfare 

The majority of the prisoners are Muslims. They are given | 
facilities for the performance of prayers in a smal] place of worship 
provided for the purpose. Reading of the Qur’an by prisoners after ‘: 
lock-up time 1s encouraged and copies of it are supplied free by the : 
prison authorities. Religious services conducted by a paid Muslim : 
preacher are held inside the prison once a week and on “Id” and 
other festival days. During the month of Ramadhan over 1530 
Muslim prisoners fast during the day and special arrangements for |: 
food, water, lighting and accommodation are made for them. Their |: 
working hours are reduced in accordance with the directions of the |- 
Prison Medical Officer. 


All reasonable facilities for the practice of their faiths are afforded | 
to prisoners professing other religions and arrangements are made | 
for representatives of various denominations to visit the prisoners | 
of their denominations. Regular services are conducted 1 in the Prison | 
Chapel. 


In July, 1957 the Government recognised as Ministers of Religion 
for the purpose of holding services and imparting religious and |. 
moral instructions to Christian prisoners one clergyman of the ; 
Church of England, one Roman Catholic priest and a clergyman |: 
of one other denomination, and arranged for the Superintendent i 
to inform the appropriate clergyman, with the consent of the * 
prisoner concerned, when one of his denomination entered the | 
prison. These arrangements were made in consultation with the |: 
local clergy. : 





-- 
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General Welfare 


The physical well-being of the prisoners is ensured by an adequate 
and palatable diet, proper clothing and bedding, medical care, clean 
and healthy quarters and regular work and exercise. Prisoners are 
placed on the diet scales laid down in the Schedule to the Prison 
Rules in accordance with the way of life to which they were accus- 
tomed before imprisonment. A typical midday meal for prisoners on 
Scale A consists of bread and butter, stewed, fried or boiled veget- 
ables, boiled, fried or mashed potatoes, mutton, savory rice or rice 
pudding, and tea. A Scale B midday meal may consist of savoury 
_rice, mutton stew with mixed vegetables and seasoning and bread 
: while a typical Scale C midday meal consists of two chapatis, and 
.a seasoned bean stew. All prisoners on these scales are given three 
. meals a day. 

Those literate in either English or Arabic are able to borrow books 
from a small stock maintained in the prison library and are permitted 
to obtain newspapers and other periodicals. The Public Relations 
Office mobile cinema gives prisoners occasional film shows inside 
the prison. 


_ Training 

With the exception of sick prisoners, all convicted prisoners are 
put to work and are employed on rattan work, furniture- and basket- 
_ making; weaving; making pile carpets, coir mats, durries, runners, 
mattresses, cot-tapes, pillows, sports nets and sun-blinds; tailoring: 
stone-breaking; shoe-repairing; carpentry; iron work; concrete 
_ block-making; constructional work; and on general maintenance 
- of prison buildings. They are also employed as cooks, dhobies, 
gardeners, barbers, and convict officers. Prisoners serving longer 
terms of imprisonment are encouraged to become proficient in a 
- trade and this has helped a number of them to settle down to earning 
- an honest livelihood on their discharge. 


Earnings Scheme 


The earnings scheme continued to function smoothly; staff and 
prisoners appear to be completely satisfied with it. Many of the 
- jnmates save their earnings for the day of discharge. 


The scheme enables small payments to be made to prisoners on 
_ a piece-work basis. Prisoners serving a sentence of 12 months and 
~ over, who have completed the first six months of their sentence and 
have been of good behaviour, can thereby earn up to Shs. 5 per 
- month. This proves an incentive to good behaviour, as misconduct 
entails forfeiture of the privilege of participating in the scheme. 
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Remission and Review of Sentences 


A prisoner sentenced to imprisonment, whether by one sentence |: 
or by consecutive sentences, for a period exceeding one month may |. 
by good conduct and industry become eligible for discharge when |. 
a portion of his sentence, not exceeding one-third of the whole |. 
sentence, has yet to run. In accordance with the Prison Rules, at}. 
the end of every four years’ imprisonment served by a prisoner|. 
undergoing imprisonment for life or for a term exceeding seven]. 
years, the Superintendent is required to forward to the Governor]. 
a report on the prisoner and the Governor may review the sentence] 
and grant special remission. | 


After-Care 

The Discharged Offenders’ Aid Committee is able with thef 
assistance of the Department of Labour and Welfare, to secure]: 
employment for some prisoners on discharge .Of the 11 cases] 
referred in 1957 and nine in 1958, eight were found employment | 
in 1957 and five in 1958. 
Visits 

Members of the Board of Prison Visitors regularly pay individual 
visits to the prison in order to inspect it and to hear and inquire into 
complaints. The Board meets regularly during the year to discuss 
topics connected with the prison and makes recommendations to 
the Government. In addition to the Chairman, the Board is com- 
posed of the Medical Officer of Health, the Chief Magistrate, a 
Senior Medical Officer appointed by the Director of Medical 
Services, the Labour Commissioner and not less than four other 
persons, one of whom is a woman. 

Visitors appointed under the provisions of the Lunacy Ordinance 
regularly visit the parts of the prison set aside for the care and 
treatment of mental cases. 
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WATER SUPPLY 


Work continued on the long-term scheme for water supply and 
the total expenditure incurred up to the end of March, 1958 amount- 
ed to £715,281. 

During 1957 and 1958 the low-level storage capacity was increased 
by 10 million gallons following the completion of two new storage 
tanks each holding five million gallons. The extension of the main 
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pumping station at Isthmus was begun in 1958. New trunk mains 
laid include a 24-inch diameter pumping main to an existing high 
level reservoir and a 16-inch diameter distribution main from the 
same reservoir. Two additional high-level tanks with a total capacity 
of one million gallons are still under construction. These tanks are 
to be used for balancing the supply to the Khormaksar area which 
is at present supplied mainly by direct boosting. 

A waste detection scheme was introduced in February, 1957 and 
by the end of 1958 70 per cent. of the total mains mileage was 
covered. The district system of detection has been used on the 
distribution mains, and waste at the rate of 25,000 gallons per hour 
approximately has so far been detected and suppressed. Trunk mains 
have been subjected to regular waste checks using bulk meters and 
results have been very satisfactory. 

The following table shows the growth of the undertaking over 
the financial years from 1950-51 to 1957-58. 


1957 and 1958 
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ELECTRICITY 


A department of Government supplies the whole of the public 
electricity requirements of the Colony and part of the Western 
_ Aden Protectorate. It is committed to a policy of operating without 
profit and as far as possible revenue and total operational and 
capital costs are balanced. 


1957 1958 
~ Installed capacity (kW) : ; , : 13,700 18,700 
Units generated (kWh). ‘ ; : . 44,638,000 57,000,000 
Units purchased (kWh) : : ; : 7,400,000 8,500,000 
Number of consumers . , ; : : 15,170 17,100 
~ Consumption: 
Domestic and flat rate ay ; ; : 20,025,000 26,620,000 
Industrial (kWh) : : : 10,980,000 16,281,000 
Bulk supplies (kWh) : : : me 8,220,000 12,220,000 
Other (kWh) : : : : 1 "147 000 1,500,000 
~ Particulars of Supply 


Low and Medium Voltage: 400/230 Volts, 3 liege: 4 wire, 50 cycles. 
Extra High Voltage: 33,000, 11,000, 6,600, all 3 phase, 50 cycles. 


Principal Developments in 1958 


Ten and a half miles of 11 kV underground cable were laid. 
Six and a half miles of 11 kV and 33 kV overland lines were erected. 
Ten substations with an aggregate capacity of approximately 
3,000 kVA were erected and 28 high voltage switch units installed. 
Approximately 2,500 new services were connected. One new 
5,000 kW turbo-alternator and 70,000 1b./hr. boiler were erected 
and will be commissioned in 1959. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


_ The value of work carried out in the financial years 1956-57 and 
1957-58 was £1.5 million and £1.1 million respectively. The reduc- 
tion in expenditure during 1957-58 was due largely to the completion 
of two large contracts—the Queen Elizabeth Hospital and the “ C ” 
‘class housing—late in 1956-57. 


During 1957 and 1958 expenditure was principally on roads and 
buildings. A total of 96 contracts were entered into with local and 
overseas firms. The larger works were: 

Estimated Cost 


Queen Elizabeth Hospital and Staff Houses. .  £1,538,000 (Expenditure 
to 31/3/1958 £1,292,000) 

‘*C ” Class Housing, Armed Police ; ; 30,140 

P.W.D. Bulk Storage Depot : : : , 69,820 

Drainage Work, Maalla -_. . ‘ P : 43,894 
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_ Consequent on the expansion of the Department there has been 
a steady increase in maintenance work, particularly on vehicles, 
plant and electrical installations. Air conditioning has come into 
more general use in residences, and the Queen Elizabeth Hospital 
main block is fully air conditioned. 


Drainage 

Work continues on the long-term sewage scheme which is to be 
constructed in self contained sections that can be connected and 
run into one sea outfall when considered desirable. At the end of 
1958 the Maalla area project was nearing completion. 


Roads 


Three main road projects have been completed in the Colony: 
the Maalla Dual Carriageway, 2} miles; the Marine Road, 2} miles; 
and the Khormaksar Airfield By-Pass, 2.7 miles. These new roads 
have improved the flow of traffic and relieved congestion in certain 
areas. 
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SHIPPING 


‘FHE number of merchant vessels exclusive of country craft which 
entered the Port of Aden during 1957 was 4,308 with an aggregate 
net registered tonnage of 18,230,821 and in 1958 the number was 
5,974 with a net registered tonnage of 26,289,017. 

The number of country craft which entered the port during 1957 
was 1,594 with an aggregate tonnage of 130,131 and in 1958 the 
number was 1,656 with a tonnage of 127,111. 

The following table shows the nationality, number and tonnage 
of the vessels which entered the port during the years 1957 and 1958: 


1957 1958 
Nationality Number Tonnage Number Tonnage 

British : : 1,797 8,108,685 2,516 12,220,283 
French : ; 65 390,906 103 314 
Italian , . 394 1,552,248 429 1,804,162 
U.S.A. ? : 65 283,554 169 758,136 
Japanese. ; 71 321,369 136 584,209 
German. : 244 792,619 300 =: 1,116,652 
Others 5 . 1,672 6,781,440 2,321 9,150,261 

4,308 18,230,821 5,974 26,289,017 





For information about the harbour and port facilities see under Aden Port 
Trust, pages 91-94. . 
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ROADS 


_ The main roads are constructed of bituminous macadam, varying 
_ in width from narrow lanes in the bazaar area to a dual carriageway 
road with carriageway width of 22 feet. Of the 110 miles of road in 
the Colony all but 124 miles are bituminised. 

The volume of traffic using the roads is very great; at peak periods 
over 1,100 vehicles per hour use the dual lane at Main Pass road, 
_ and the figure of 12,305 vehicles (23,800 tons) per day on this road 
1s only slightly greater than on the other main roads. 

' There are 91 vehicles per mile of road, one of the highest figures 
~ mm the world. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


_ In 1957 and 1958 there was a further expansion of civil aviation 
- operations, and the number of airlines operating scheduled services 
to or through Aden International Airport increased from six to ten. 
° This resulted in the introduction in certain cases of heavier and 
' faster equipment and necessitated the planning of technical facilities 
and constructional development. 


Aden International Airport 

Aden International Airport forms part of an aerodrome jointly 

used with the Royal Air Force which provides many of the facilities 
required by civil air operators. In 1957 and 1958, as hitherto, the 
- Department of Civil Aviation has remained indebted to the Royal 
_ Air Force authorities for their co-operation and assistance in the 
_ efficient operation of the wide range of services provided to agreed 
standards and procedures for civil air operators. 
[In 1957 and 1958 part of the first phase of the plan to extend the 
- civil airport apron to meet the needs of increased civil aircraft 
movements was completed. In addition to the provision of three 
. large and two small aircraft bays, the whole of the existing apron 
- and the access track were resurfaced to specifications and depth to 
accord with the weight-bearing requirements of the heavier types of 
modern aircraft. This apron expansion has made a useful contribu- 
tion towards lessening the congestion at peak periods and facilitating 
the safe manoeuvering of large aircraft. 

In 1958 building began on an airport operations room at first- 
floor level, designed to command an uninterrupted view of the 
access track and parking bays and to provide for the centralisation 
of certain of the airport services hitherto accommodated elsewhere 
in the terminal building. Some progress was made towards alleviat- 
_ ing the shortage of freight storage, when building was started on five 
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additional freight stores. A system of portable floodlighting to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of aircraft at night was put into 
operation during the year and the assembly of a 75 k W diesel stand-by 


generating plant was put in hand. 


Traffic handled at the civil airport during 1957 and 1958 is shown 


in the following tables: 


Civil Airport Traffic 


Aircraft Movements 


Passenger Traffic: Landed 


Emplaned 
Transit 


Total Number of Passengers 


The figure for 1957 represents a decrease over 1956 
which is largely accounted for by the reopening of the 
Suez Canal to sea transport in 1957. 


Freight Traffic: Inwards (Kg.) 
Outwards (Kg.) 


Total Kg. 

The freight figures for 1957 and 1958 indicate a 
decrease over the years 1955 and 1956 which are 
mainly accounted for by the ban on the importation 
of gat which remained in force from Ist April 1957 
until 24th June 1958. 

Mail Traffic: Inward (Kg.) 
Outwards (Kg.) 
Total Kg. . 


Aviation Petrol (Imperial gals.) 
Aviation Turbine Fuel do. . 


Total 
Individual Refuelling Operations 


Fuelling Services: 


Organisation 


32,995 
12,022 


75,894 








1,574,748 
2,465,170 


4,039,918 


14,473 
22,323 


1,992,980 
40,243 


2,033,223 
3,998 




















In 1958 the strength of the Department including staff mainly or 
wholly connected with the operation of the civil airport, but ex- 
cluding messengers, security guards and sanitary staff, was 14 
(1 director, 1 senior officer for combined directorate and airport 
duties, 4 clerks, 4 aircraft marshallers and 4 telephone operators). 
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Scheduled Air Services 


In 1957 and 1958 the principal air transport operator from Aden 
International Airport was Aden Airways Limited, who in addition 
to operations on their domestic network provided regular Dakota 
services over international air routes to and from the following 
countries: Bahrein, Eritrea, French Somaliland, Kenya, Somaliland 
Protectorate, Saudi Arabia (suspended August, 1958), Somalia, 
Sudan and the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman. 

The following operators also operated scheduled services to or 
through Aden International Airport during the pesoe under review: 


B.O.A.C. 

Air India International 

Alitalia 

Arab Airways (withdrawn October, 1958) 
Ethiopian Airlines 

Hunting-Clan Air Transport (started in 1958) 
Middle East Airlines (started in 1958) 

Sudan Airways 

Saudi Arabian Airlines (started in 1958) 


Internal Air Communications 

During 1957 and 1958, regular Dakota services were operated by 
Aden Airways to the following points in the Aden Protectorate: 
Attaq, Beihan, Ghuraf, Lodar, Mahfid, Mukeiras, Nisab, Qatn, 
Rauda, Riyan, and Thamud. 


Aden Airways Scheduled and Chartered Operations 


1957 1958 

No. 0. 

Scheduled flights : : ; : 2,906 3,848 
Charter stage flights ; ; 502 476 
Fare-paying passengers carried z ‘ 41,294 49,935 
Revenue miles flown. : : 1,557,250 1,752,390 
Revenue passenger miles F : : 14, 334 480 16, 145, 171 


Navigational Aids 


In October, 1958 a further important technical facility became 
available when the installation of the VOR (Very High Frequency 
Omni-Range) was completed and placed in a state of readiness for 
air calibration. 


Aeronautical Telecommunications 

The installation of the new high-powered long-range high 
frequency radio telephony transmitter, operated from the civil 
airport by a VHF Keying Link, was completed in June, 1957. 
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The following figures which show the use made of the Depart- 
ment’s aeronautical telecommunications services reflect the growth 
of air traffic to, from, and through Aden over the past four years: 























1955 1956 1957 1958 
Aeronautical Fixed Telecommunications 
Network: 
Signals received. - 28,950 45,001 51,750 62,386 
Signals transmitted 27,070 35,563 40,150 44,164 
Total 56,020 80,564 91,900 106,550 

Long Range HF Radio eeeenonys 

Number of calls. 17,330 25,131 30,438 34,527 
Safety 


During 1957 and 1958 no accidents involving fatal or other 
injuries occurred to any civil aircraft operating through the Colony 
and Protectorate. 


POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


There are five post offices in the Colony, and one at Kamaran Island: 
Money order business is transacted at the five post offices in the 
Colony and at Kamaran. 


nm 
. vans my 4k 2 1 


Mail is sent to, and received from, all parts of the world by air ! 


and by sea. Early in 1957 separate Army Post Offices were estab- 
lished in Aden to handle all Services mail and this led to a reduction 
in the total number of postal items handled by the Aden Post Office 
from 11,304,000 in 1956, to 8,169,000 in 1957, and 8,224,000 in 1958. 
The growing tendency of the public to make use of the air mail 
rather than the surface mail services continues and considerably 
more than half the total number of postal items handled is now sent 
by air mail. 


A modern automatic telephone system serves the built-up areas |. 


of the Colony with telephone exchanges sited at Maalla, Sheikh 
Othman and Little Aden. At the end of 1957 there were 1,835 main 


telephones and 1,595 extension telephones in service, and by the | 


end of 1958 these numbers had increased to 2,100 and 2,050 res- 
pectively. The demand for new service continued unabated and 
apparatus to extend the equipped capacity of the Aden Central - 
Exchange by 1,000 lines was ordered. At the end of 1958 the names — 


of 750 would-be telephone subscribers were registered on the waiting : 


list. 


— a 


| 
} 
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The International Telephone Service was extended to two more . 


countries in 1957 and to five more countries in 1958: it is now 


possible for Aden telephone subscribers to speak with subscribers — 


in 42 other countries. 
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There is no internal telegraph service in the Colony, but Messrs. 
Cable and Wireless (Mid East) Limited provide external services to 
and from all parts of the world. They also provide wireless telegraph 
communication with Mukalla and Sai’un in the Eastern Aden Pro- 
tectorate and with the islands of Perim and Kamaran. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting and Government 
Information Services 


PRESS 


THE following were the most important newspapers and periodicals 
published in Aden in the period under review: 


Aden Chronicle : : : . . English weekly 
The Recorder : : : . . English weekly 
Al Yaqdha . ; : : : . Arabic daily 
Al Ayyam _. ‘ , : ‘ . Arabic daily 
Fatat Al Jezirah . . oe ; . Arabic weekly 
Al Qalam Al Adeni , : : . Arabic weekly 
Al Janoob Al Arabi : : P . Arabic weekly 
Al Fajr : ‘ : : : . Arabic weekly 
An-Noor ; A : : : . Arabic weekly 
Azzaman . : : : : . Arabic weekly 
Al Kifah : : : . : . Arabic weekly 
Aden Newsletter. ‘ ; ; . Arabic monthly 
BROADCASTING 


In May, 1954 broadcasting started in Aden with the relaying of 
Sharq-al-Adna and B.B.C. programmes through a Cable and Wire- 
less transmitter rented by the Government. In August, 1954 the 

Aden Broadcasting Service was established as a section of the Public 
- Relations and Information Department and the relay service was 
replaced by local programmes in Arabic, broadcast initially for 
1? hours every evening and after a few weeks for two hours. In 1955 
a Broadcasting Officer and a number of locally appointed programme 
assistants were engaged. The programme time was extended to three 
hours per day in September, 1955, to 33 hours in 1956, to five hours 
in 1957 and to six hours per day in December, 1958. 


In 1955 the Government purchased a small 250-watt medium- 
wave transmitter. During 1957, with funds provided under a Colonial 
Development and Welfare grant, a 5 kW medium-wave transmitter 
to serve the Colony and a 74 kW short-wave transmitter to serve 
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the Protectorate were installed at Khormaksar under the direction 
of an engineer from Marconi Ltd. England, assisted by an engineer 
from Cable and Wireless Ltd. in Aden. The new medium-wave 
transmitter came on the air in March, 1957 and the short-wave in 
April, 1957. . | 
During 1957 the Public Relations and Information Department |: 
building at Tawahi was extended to make room for new studio |: 
suites. A B.B.C. engineer was seconded to the Aden Broadcasting |: 
Service to supervise this work and to train local staff in the technical |: 
aspects of broadcasting. Programme staff continued their training [| 
overseas with the B.B.C. During 1958 a Technical Assistant of the 
Aden Broadcasting Service was accepted by the B.B.C. for a course } 
in broadcast engineering—the first Adeni to be sent overseas for | 
electronics training. : 
In March, 1958 a further Colonial Development and Welfare grant |- 
provided for additional equipment and the operating costs of 
relaying the B.B.C. Arabic Service for 24 hours daily. This relay } 
service was started in May, 1958 and is in addition to the daily 6-hour j. 
local programme. . 
An Aden Forces Broadcasting Association, run by a group of } 
Royal Air Force volunteers, broadcasts daily in English in the |. 
medium wave band. Their programmes consist mainly of transcribed |: 
B.B.C. programmes and recorded music. 


GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERVICES 


At the beginning of 1954 the Aden Government reopened the | 
Government Public Relations and Information Department which ; 
operates in both the Colony and the Protectorate. In addition to 
running the Aden Broadcasting Service, the Department issues 4 | 
daily press communique and a daily summary of the Aden papers, |. 
arranges press conferences and assists visiting press, film and broad: | 
casting representatives; publishes a monthly Arabic newsletter and | 
produces photo-posters; distributes newsreels to local cinemas and |. 
periodicals and pictorial matter to information and reading centres. | 
A mobile cinema van attached to the Department gives regular ;. 
film shows to the public. The Department is responsible for the j 





making of occasional films, the latest production in preparation | 
being a film of the Federation of the Arab Amirates of the South. :: 

The five public reading rooms maintained in the Protectorate ». 
continue to be well patronised. With the opening of the broad- . 
casting service, radio receivers and extension speakers were installed , 
in these rooms and they became popular as community listening |. 
centres. 


Chapter 13: Immigration 


By the beginning of 1958 the Immigration Department, which had . 
been established three months previously, was operating smoothly. 
The establishment of staff at the beginning of the year consisted of 
the Controller, two Assistant Controllers, two Deputy Assistant 
Controllers and 10 other staff. The staff was increased in July by 
two Deputy Assistant Controllers and two Immigration Officers. 


_ Entry Permits for Employment 


In accordance with the provisions of the Immigration Ordinance, 
applications from prospective employers continued to be submitted 


_ through the Principal Immigration Officer to the Labour Com- 


missioner for approval in consultation with the Labour Panel prior 


- to the grant of a permit. The Panel, sitting once weekly, was composed 
of the Labour Commissioner as chairman, two representatives of 


the Aden Chamber of Commerce and two committee members of 


- the Aden Trades Union Congress. 


Applications for renewal of entry permits continued to be con- 


- sidered by the Principal Immigration Officer in consultation with 


the Labour Commissioner and with the advice of the Labour Panel. 

A summary of the number and categories of permits granted and 
renewed during the year is given on page 78. The number of persons 
entering the Colony for the first time on authority of entry permits 


- for employment and of those re-entering after visits abroad, together 


Pate 


. with figures of departures are given on pages 79-80. 
. Appeals 


Under the provisions of the Immigration Ordinance, persons 


. whose applications for entry permits for employment have been 
: refused on the grounds that the occupation has not been approved 


The — ee et 


by the Labour Commissioner have the right of appeal to the Immi- 
gration Appeal Board. During the year, seven appeals were heard 
by the Board; two were upheld and permits were subsequently 
granted. 


Residents and Dependants 
During the year, 849 Special Passes were granted authorising the 
holders to reside but not work in the Colony. The majority of these 
passes were issued in respect of the wives and families of employees 
holding entry permits. Four hundred and fifty-two Special Passes 
75 
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were issued in addition for periods of residence not exceeding two 
months. Six hundred and sixty-eight persons holding Special Passes 
arrived in the Colony by sea and 782 came by air; 367 such persons 
left the Colony by sea and 686 departed by air. 


Visitors and Persons in Transit 


One thousand six hundred and twenty-seven visitors arrived by 
sea during the year and 2,406 came by air. The majority of these 


were business visitors who remained in the Colony for periods | 
ranging from seven days to three months; 1,221 visitors departed | 


from the Colony by sea and 1,983 left by air; 2,751 persons arrived 
by sea in transit to an onward destination and 10,969 came by air; 
3,318 such persons left by sea and 11,648 departed by air. 

Transit passes were normally granted for periods of from three 
to 21 days. 


Exempted Persons 


Under the provisions of the Immigration Ordinance, certain , 


categories of persons are exempt from the necessity of obtaining 
entry permits for employment. The two categories mainly affected 
are (i) British subjects who have been normally resident in the 
Colony for a period totalling seven years out of the preceeding ten 
years, and (ii) wives, daughters and sons up to the age of 16 years 
of such persons. 


During the year 7,635 Exemption Certificates were issued. The 
nationalities of those who received certificates were: Somaliland 
Protectorate 41 per cent.; Indians 30 per cent.; Aden Colony and 
Protectorate 13 per cent.; Europeans 2 per cent. and others 14 per 
cent. (Persons born in the Colony or the Protectorate do not, of 
course, require exemption certificates but they were furnished on 
application, mainly to Indians who expressed a desire for additional 
evidence of their immigration status). 


Shipping and Country Craft Vessels 


mae 


ee a ee 


I 


A total of 844 passenger vessels and 1,776 dhows were cleared 


with disembarking passengers; 600 ships and 1,525 dhows were 


cleared with embarking passengers during 1958. 
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Action under the Immigration Ordinance 


When the Department was first established it was intended that 
it should take over from the Police the responsibility for conducting 
jts own prosecutions under the Ordinance. It was not until July, 
however, that this additional task could be undertaken. 


During the year 66 cases were registered and prosecuted under 
the Ordinance. Sixty-five cases resulted in convictions; one case 
was acquitted. Fifty-five of the convicted cases related to persons 
having illegally entered the Colony; eight were in respect of persons 
overstaying their permitted period of stay; two cases concerned 
persons who had aided or abetted the entry into the Colony of 
prohibited immigrants. — 

Thirty-four persons, including stowaways, arrived but were refused 
permission to land owing to their failure or inability to comply with 
immigration requirements. 


A total of 44 stowaways were landed on the guarantees of the 
shipping companies concerned and were subsequently returned to 
the place whence they came. 


During 1958, certain Powers under the Oniiiaac relating to the 
landing and detention in custody of stowaways were delegated to 
the Controller of Immigration in his capacity as Principal Immigra- 
tion Officer; this resulted in such persons being dealt with far more 
expeditiously than hitherto when each case had to be referred to the 
Government for authority to land the stowaway. 


Passports and Travel Documents 


The passport section of the department remained under the direct 
control of an Assistant Controller of Immigration and during the 
year undertook preliminary passport work on behalf of the Com- 
mission for Pakistan in British East Africa and Aden. 


Naturalisation 


In August the Department took over the additional task of con- 
ducting extensive enquiries and submitting recommendations on 
applications for naturalisation. From the previous average of one 
or two applications every six months, the number rose sharply to 
an average of seven per month. The total number of applications 
received from August to the end of 1958 was 29. 
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Number of Entry and Re-entry Permits Issued, 1958 


Pakistan 
Palestine 
Portugal 


Country of origin of holder 


Saudi Arabia 


Somaliland 


South Africa 


Spain . 
Switzerland 
Syria 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Yugoslavia 


Occupation of Holder: 
Self-employed 


Professional 


Administrative 


Executive 


Domestic servants 

Validity of Permits: 
One year and under . 
Over one year to two years 
Over two years to three years 
Over three years to four years 


Entry 
Permits 
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Broadcasting from the new studios of the Aden Broadcasting 


which were opened in 1958 


A new intermediate school in the Aden. Protectorate 











the Aden Protectorate 
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A wing of the Old People’s Home at Steikh.Offunan in Aden Colony 
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ersons removed from the Colony as prohibited immigrants under 
ection 12 of the Immigration Ordinance: 





Country of origin 1957 1958 

Somaliland Protectorate . : : : 270 167 
Yemen ; ; , ; : 7 10 
India. 7 3 
Eastern Aden Protectorate 3 1 
Western Aden Protectorate — 2 
Eritrea . : 2 1 
Pakistan 5 9 
Italian Somaliland . 10 4 
Sudan . , — 1 
Ethiopia 9 2 
Jordan . — 1 
Italy 1 1 
French Somaliland — 4 — 
Egypt y) us 
Libya 1 — 

Total 321 202 





PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography 


THE mainland of the Colony of Aden is situated in latitude 12° | 
47” N. and longitude 45° 10” E. on the southern coast of Arabia ' 
about 100 miles east of the Straits of Bab el Mandeb. It comprises: | 
(a) The Peninsula, on which are situated the main town known — 
as Crater; the modern harbour suburb known as Tawahi, . 
adjacent to which is an area leased by the township authority | 

to the Air Ministry for Royal Air Force and Military purposes — 

and known collectively as Steamer Point, and lastly the Dhow © 


Harbour and village of Maalla. 
(b) The isthmus known as Khormaksar. 


(c) An area of land enclosing the modern par eoui and extending — 


north and west to the Little Aden peninsula. The villages of 


Sheikh Othman, Hiswa, Imad, Buraikha and Fukum (the last | 


two on the Little Aden Peninsula) are situated in this area, 
and it is on the Little Aden Peninsula that the new refinery 
and township have been built. 


The island of Perim and the Kuria Muria Islands also form part | 


of the Colony. 
The Aden Peninsula is high, rocky'and of volcanic formation: 


Jebel Shamsan, its summit, is 1,725 feet high and there are some — 


turreted peaks close to it. The harbour lies to the west and north- 
west of the Peninsula. Dwelling houses and shops are constructed 
on the ridges of the mountain and in the valley between them where 
the ground is normally level. Crater, the main and original town, is 


situated at a distance of five miles from the modern harbour and lies _ 


in the extinct volcano on the east of the Peninsula. 


The Isthmus is a flat, sandy plain on which have been laid out the — 


aerodrome and lines of the Royal Air Force, the Aden Protectorate 
Levy Lines, the Singapore Lines, the golf course and polo ground. 
It is only 1,320 yards wide at its narrowest point near the Peninsula. 

There is some cultivation at Sheikh Othman, in the form of a large 
vegetable and fruit garden belonging to the township authority, and 
there are some privately-owned date palms there. Hiswa also has 
several groves of palms, but with these exceptions there is no regular 
cultivation in the Colony. 

Perim Island, situated in the Straits of Bab el Mandeb, is bare, 
rocky and rather flat in appearance; its highest point, about a mile 
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northward at its southern extremity, is 214 feet high. The surface of 
the island is grooved with dry watercourses and covered with coarse 
grass and stunted shrubs, the sub-soil being sand and conglomerate 
coral. Perim Harbour and False Bay, a small shoal light, lie on the 
southern side of the island. Perim possesses a good small harbour 
on the south-west side, with an entrance 860 yards in breadth, and 
a small air landing ground. 

The climate of Aden Colony is not unhealthy, though the heat and 
humidity are trying between April and October. During the north- 
east monsoon—that is, between the latter part of October and 
April—the climate is generally cool and pleasant. During the south- 
west monsoon—that is, in July and August, strong winds prevail 
which give some relief from the damp airless heat of May, June and 
September. Sand storms are apt to occur in the months of June, July 
and August. They come from a northerly direction, usually a short 
time before sunset, and are very intense, though of short duration. 
The weather during July and August is frequently very hazy, and it 
is not uncommon for ships to pass quite close to Aden without 
sighting land. 

The rainfall is extremely scanty. In some years no rain falls at all, 
but as much as eight inches have been known to fall in a year. 


Chapter 2: History 


ADEN has been a place of importance historically owing to its 
possession of the only good harbour situated on the main ocean 
trade route between Egypt and India, and to the fact that it is easily 
defensible. Before the discovery of the Cape route in the fifteenth 
century, trade followed much the same course as the main trade 
route between the East and West does today, across the Indian Ocean 
to Aden, thence up to the Red Sea and across Egypt to the Mediterra- 
nean. There can be little doubt that in Roman and earlier times Aden 
was a port of considerable significance, although its relative import- 
ance compared with other towns on the Arabian coast is not at 
present known. The discovery of the Cape route diverted the major 
portion of the trade from the old Red Sea route, and in consequence 
the port of Aden declined. Aden was attacked by the Portuguese in 
1513 and 1516, captured by the Turks in 1538, and remained in 
Turkish hands for about 100 years, after which the Yemen Arabs 
rebelled and drove out the Turks. Aden thus came for a short period 
under the Imams of Sana. In 1728 the Sultan of Lahej, the ruler of 
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the territory adjacent to Aden, revolted and established his inde- !- 
pendence, and included Aden in his sultanate. 
The decline of Aden continued until its occupation by the British | 
in 1839, at which time its village consisted of 500 inhabitants. The 
plundering of an Indian ship on the coast near Aden led to the | 
capture of Aden by a successful expedition sent from Bombay by | 
the East India Company under Major Bailey and Captain Haines }- 
of the Indian Navy. The latter became the first Resident. The need } 
to establish coaling stations on trade routes because of the replace- | 
ment of sailing-ships by steamers was one of the reasons which led f 
to the occupation of Aden by the British. The revival of the Red [ 
Sea route and the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 regained for }- 
Aden its old importance. As a result of the increased prosperity of | 
Aden since British occupation, the civil population has risen from 
500 to about 140,000 (1955 Census). : 
The modern commercial prosperity of Aden is based on the fact ]. 
that it is a refuelling station, originally for coal and now for oil. It is } 
nearer than any other large port on the main eastern trade routes 
to the oil companies’ production centres in the Persian Gulf, and the 
opening of the oil refinery at Little Aden in July, 1954 has added to 
its prosperity. The fact that ships call at Aden for fuelling has |: 
caused a general increase in trade, and it is the distributing centre for }- 
trade to and from Arabia, Ethiopia, Somaliland and the African 
coast. | 
Perim Island was first occupied by the French in 1738. In 1799 |. 
the British took formal possession, but evacuated the island in the | 
same year. It was reoccupied by the British in January, 1857, | 
and placed under the control of an Assistant Political Resident at |. 
Aden. In 1929 the Manager of the Perim Coal Company was | 
appointed Government Agent, but on the closing down of that ; 
Company in October, 1936, the Commissioner of Police, Aden, was |. 
appointed Administrator of the island. 
The Kuria Muria Islands were ceded to the United Kingdom by | 
the Sultan of Muscat in 1854. | 


oor 


: 





Chapter 3: Administration 


CONSTITUTION 
ADEN continued to be administered under the constitution estab- 
lished by the Aden Colony Orders 1936 to 1956. The Legislative 
Council consisted of four ex officio members, five nominated official || 
members, five nominated unofficial members and four elected |, 
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members (one of whom was elected by the councillors of the Aden 
Municipality from among their number). In pursuance of the 
‘ statement made by Lord Lloyd (then Parliamentary Under Secretary 
of State, Colonial Office) to the Legislative Council on 19th May 
1956, proposals for further constitutional advance were formulated. 
- While these were being considered unofficial members of the 
_ Legislative Council were associated with the day-to-day work of 
- Government Departments. In November, 1957 proposals for further 
_ constitutional advance were published and, after consultations with 
the unofficial members of the Legislative Council and members of 
“the Executive Council, the Aden Colony (Amendment) Order 1958 
- and the Additional Royal Instructions dated 4th November, 1958 
- were published and brought into operation as from the 18th 
‘ November, 1958 and Ist January, 1959 respectively. The Order in 
Council provided for: 
(a) 12 elected members; 
(b) five ex officio members viz. a representative of the Senior 
Officers of the Forces stationed in the Colony, the Chief | 
Secretary, the Attorney General and the Financial Secretary 
of the Colony; and one other official ; 
(c) six.members nominated by the Governor. 
The Governor would no longer preside. A Speaker, who would 
- have no vote, would be appointed by the Governor. 
With the creation of an elected majority in the Legislative Council 
it was felt that the time had come for the elected representatives of 
_ the people of the Colony to assume a degree of responsibility for 
_ the day-to-day working of some of the departments of Government 
~ and that the base of executive Government in the Colony should be 
_ broadened. Accordingly the Additional Royal Instructions provided 
- for a reconstitution of the Executive Council to consist of the five 
ex officio members of the Legislative Council, and five elected or 
nominated members of the Legislative Council, not less than three 
of whom being elected members, selected and appointed by the 
Governor, acting in his discretion, to be styled as Members in 
Charge. 

Under the new arrangements the Chief Secretary, Attorney 
_ General and the Financial Secretary as ex officio members of the 
Legislative Council would continue to be responsible for certain 
departments of Government, and the five Members in Charge 
would be responsible for education, public works, communications, 
_ labour and social welfare, and medical services. 
_ The functions of the Members in Charge of the Departments 
. would include general administration of the departments assigned 
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to them by the Governor; responsibility in Legislative Council for | 
replying to questions relating to departmental subjects, services and | 


the sponsoring of legislation on departmental matters; formulation - 


of departmental policy and its presentation to the Executive Council — 


for approval; departmental responsibility for carrying out the policy 
approved in Legislative Council. 


Although these changes in the composition of the Executive 
Council were made, no alteration was made in the Royal Instruc- 
tions regarding the functions of the Executive Council or the manner 
in which it should continue to advise the Governor on all matters 
referred to it by him. 


The Order in Council also provided for reserve executive and 
legislative powers for the Governor. 


English and Arabic are the official languages in the Legislative : 


Council, with English prevailing in case of dispute over interpre- 
tation. 


By a proclamation under the Legislative Council Elections 


Ordinance, 1955 made on 8th September, 1958, the Governor | 


: 
; 





| 


divided the Colony into five electoral divisions and by an order | 


under the same Ordinance the 12 elected seats were distributed as 
follows: 
Crater North 
Crater South 
Tawahi 
Maalla/Khormaksar 
Sheikh Othman/Little Aden 2 


NN W WW 


Writs were issued by the Governor on 19th November, 1958 for 
elections to be held; candidates were nominated on 11th December, | 
1958 and polling took place on 4th January, 1959. The number of ; 


candidates in each of the electoral divisions was: 


Crater North 7 
Crater South i; 
Tawahi 5 
Maalla/Khormaksar 6 


Sheikh Othman/Little Aden 6 


The Governor of Aden Colony is also Governor of the Aden | 
Protectorate, which is not administered by the Colony Government. _ 
There is no one Government for the Aden Protectorate; various — 
Rulers and Chiefs are in protective treaty relations with Her © 
Majesty’s Government. In both the Western and Eastern Protec- — 


torates the Governor is represented by a British Agent. 
The Protectorate includes the island of Socotra. 


* The Aden Municipality 
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In addition, under the provision of the Kamaran Order in Council, 
1949, the Governor of the Colony is also Governor of Kamaran, a 


. small island about 200 miles north of Perim on the eastern shore of 
. the Red Sea. This island was formerly the site of a quarantine station 
’ but the station has been reduced to a care and maintenance basis. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The Aden Municipality came into being on Ist April, 1953, and its 


" constitution was published under Government Notice No. 23 of 


1953. In order to see the Municipality in its true perspective, it is 


” necessary to give a brief outline of the history of local government in 


the present municipal area. Since 1839 various rules had been framed 


. from time to time and taxes and other dues recovered under the 
- authority of the Political Resident, in order to maintain the general 


conservancy, lighting, watering and other establishments, to carry 


- out work of public utility and to provide for the comforts and 
- requirements of the population. From the early records it is noted 


- that the local government authority was known as a municipality 


and in 1876 records show that it was in charge of an Assistant 


Resident, and that almost all the senior municipal officials were 
serving Army Officers. In 1882 the first set of complete and revised 
Municipal Rules was published; up to that time there were separate 
funds for almost every sub-department. The normal municipal 
services, together with their funds, were amalgamated in the first 
representative local authority known as the Aden Settlement in 1900. 
This body was responsible for local government throughout the 
Colony, whereas the present Aden Municipality is only responsible 


for that area known as the Fortress and includes Crater, Maalla, 


Steamer Point and Khormaksar, but excludes Sheikh Othman and 
Little Aden. The Aden Settlement was managed by a board of 
members all of whom were nominated by the Political Resident and 
later by the Governor. The members however were slected from all 


- sections of the community and, short of being actually elected, can- 





| didates were as fairly representative as possible of the community 
and communal interests in Aden during its existence. The Aden 
Settlement, in addition to carrying out normal local government 


functions, owned, controlled and operated the electricity supply and 
water supply, both of which were profit-making undertakings; the 


Settlement also owned all the land in the Colony. Whereas the 


owning of the public utilities was not in itself inimical to local 
government, the complete control over land exercised by the Aden 


Settlement was anomalous. The Settlement enjoyed considerable 
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financial benefit from operating the utilities and the control of land; |: 
not only were they able to amass a reserve fund of over £200,000 |: 
but they were even able to make annual contributions of £7,500 to {: 
£10,000 to the central Government. 


On Ist April, 1945 the Aden Government dissolved the Aden }: 
Settlement and by means of the Townships Ordinance, 1945, created |. 
two separate Township Authorities, one known as Fortress of Aden 
and the other known as Sheikh Othman; the former was responsible 
for the same area as is now governed by the Aden Municipality and 
the latter was responsible for Sheikh Othman town and the fishing 
villages of Hiswa, Bureika, Fukum, and Little Aden. At the same 
time the Government assumed control of the Electricity Department 
and the Water Department, all revenue therefrom accruing to the 
Government; it also resumed all unsold land in the Colony and 
established a new department known as the Crown Land Depart: } 
ment. The Township Authorities were not fully autonomous local |. 
government bodies but, apart from the fact that they were controlled 
by a board of members and not by a head of department, they were 
in other respects Government departments preparing annual esti- | 
mates for approval by the central Government and receiving | 
therefrom an annual warrant to cover their total expenditure. The - 
only revenue which remained for’them to collect was rates and taxes ' 
on property and land, licences, market and other sundry fees, and * 
this revenue was all paid into the central Government coffers; thus 
the Townships had no direct financial authority. In April, 1955 the | 
Government created, by means of Government Notice No. 113 of ; 
1955, a new Township Authority for Little Aden, including the [ 
villages of Bir Fukum and Al-Qaissa, the new village constructed : 
when Bureika had to be removed on account of the construction ° 
of the oil refinery; thus the Township Authority of Sheikh Othman : 
was reduced in area. — 


Constitution of the Aden Municipality 

In the period under review the most significant change in local ; 
government was produced by the amended constitution of the 
municipality, which increased the number of elected representatives 
to 14 in a Council of 20 and for the first time elected members are 
in the majority. | 


Revenue : 

The municipality’s revenue continues to be derived in the main . 
from rates on land and buildings, which are still at 174 per cent. of . 
the net annual value. However, a welcome addition to municipal - 
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revenue resulted from the enactment of the Entertainments Tax 
Ordinance which permits the Council to collect and retain revenue 
‘from taxable entertainments promoted within the municipal area; 
in the first year of operation this. produced approximately £7,500. 
The main heads of revenue receipts for the financial years ending 
on 30th September 1957 and 1958 were: 


1956-57 1957-58 
£ £ 


Rates and taxes : : : . 132,641 194,359 
Licences : : ; ‘ , ,099 2, 

Rents. : ‘ 3,996 5,287 
Markets and slaughterhouses ; . 5,875 6,187 
Sundry fees. : ; : : 5,480 6,066 
Miscellaneous i . ; : 9,024 9,281 
Interest : : ; : 6,967 9,352 
Government grants" : ‘ ; 106, 152 123,464 


: Capital Works 


' The community is proud of the new Crater Market, Phase 1 of 

which was completed in 1958 at a cost of over £50,000. A new covered 
_ spectator’s stand was completed at the Football Stadium in Crater; 
anew football ground was laid out at Holkat Bay. An efficient light- 
ing system was installed in Queensway at a total cost of £23,570. 
_ The enlargement of the Council made the provision of more suitable 
and adequate accommodation essential, and a new Council Chamber 
_and Committee Room were completed in 1958. 


The Sheikh Othman Township Authority 


The Sheikh Othman Township Authority takes its name sot the 
‘township situated approximately six miles from the Isthmus. The 
area controlled includes the township and two small fishing villages, 
_ Hiswa and Imad. The Township Authority comprises eight nomi- 
nated members (three officials and five unofficial members who are 
Arab business men. 

The Township Authority is responsible, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, for the collection of the following taxes and fees: 


1957 1958 
£ £ 
House and Property Tax 4 : 5,864 3,809 
Sanitation Tax , 3,140 1,956 
Trade Licence, Market, Slaughtering 
and Kafila fees and other taxes. 3,602 4,280 


_ The house and property tax is assessed at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Rateable value is arrived at by first estimating the gross value, which 
18 the annual rent at which premises might reasonably be expected 
to let, assuming the owner undertakes to bear the cost of rates, 
_ fepairs, insurance and any other expenses necessary to maintain the 
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premises in a state to command that rent; from the gross value 
10 per cent. is deducted in lieu of repairs, insurance, etc. and the 
residue is known as the rateable value. 

The sanitation tax is assessed at 3 per cent. per annum on the 
rateable value and is collected to compensate for the vast conservancy | 
services rendered by the Public Health Department. 

The licensing of general trades was introduced during the last war 
to assist the Controller of Civil Supplies. The fee is Shs. 5 per annum, | 
except for trades in dangerous substances where a higher rate is’ 
charged. 

The Township Authority registers all animal and hand-drawn | 
vehicles at a fee of Shs. 20 per annum. j 
Little Aden (Buraiga) Township Authority | 

The name Little Aden is said to have been first used during the , 
first World War when the area was taken over from the Aqrabi | 
Sultan. Before that the whole area of the peninsula was known as | 
Buraiqa and it is, in fact, still called so by many of the older men. 
The creation of a separate Township for Little Aden was due to the 
building on this peninsula of a petroleum refinery by BP Refinery | 
(Aden) Ltd. 


The Little Aden Township Authority came into being on Ist April, 
1955 and took over the powers which formerly were delegated by 
the Sheikh Othman Township Authority to the Development Com- - 
missioner appointed to have general oversight of the development . 
in the area. The Township of Little Aden also includes two fishing | 
villages, Al-Khaisa and Bir Fukum. The Little Aden Township ~ 
Authority comprises six nominated members (two officials and four 
unofficials). ; 

The Township Authority is responsible, on behalf of the Govern- * 
ment for the collection of the following taxes and fees: ; 

sa ine 


. 2 


House and Property Tax . 40,186 41,798 , 
Sanitation Tax 22,606 23,509 1 
Trade Licence, Market, Slaughtering 

and other fees. 733 758 


The house and property tax 1S assessed at 8 per cent. per annum. : 
Rateable value is calculated as for Sheikh Othman above. 
The sanitation tax is assessed at 44 per cent. per annum on the — 
rateable value and is collected to compensate for the conservancy - 
services rendered by the Public Health Department. 


The licensing of general trades was introduced during the last war : 
to assist the Controller of Civil Supplies. : 
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The Township Authority registers all animals and hand-drawn 
vehicles at a fee of Shs. 20.per annum. 


PORT ADMINISTRATION 


The Port of Aden is administered by a Board of Trustees, constituted 
under the Aden Port Trust Ordinance. The Board is composed of a 
stipendiary Chairman, Government and Service representatives, and 
. members chosen from the shipping and commercial interests in Aden. 
The total membership of the Board, including the Chairman, is 
twelve. The Trustees, with the exception of the Chairman, are 
. appointed by the Governor for a period of two years. Vacancies 
occurring during this period are also filled by the Governor. 

The Port Trust maintains a Pilot Service and the Port Officer 

who is also Superintendent of Lighthouses, gives advice on shipping 
Matters. 
Aden, at the southern entrance of the Red Sea, is admirably 
’ situated as a port of call for vessels plying to all parts of the world, 
_and during the period under review there was a further increase in 
the overall number and tonnage of ships using the harbour. There 
_ was an increase in the number of ships calling for the purpose of 
' bunkering and a consequent increase in the business done by the 
oil supplying companies. 

The Port Trust publishes an annual report. 


- The Harbour 


The harbour was originally sited on the eastern side of the penin- 
 sula, but towards the middle of the last century the potentialities 
' of the semi-enclosed area on the western side of the peninsula began 
to be realised. The introduction of regular steamship services 
accelerated development and shortly after the establishment of the 
“ Port Trust in 1888 the first scheme to deepen and extend what was 
then little more than a creek was undertaken. Dredging projects 
increased to keep pace with world shipbuilding development. 

The Inner Harbour today has a “ dog-leg ’’ entrance channel just 
under two miles in length with a width of 600 feet and is dredged 
to a depth of 36 feet at Low Water Indian Spring Tides. The main 
. portion of the Inner Harbour, which extends to 291 acres, is dredged 
~ to the same depth. Immediately to the east 744 acres is dredged to 
_ 30 feet and still further east approximately 73 acres is dredged to 
‘ 18 feet. From the latter a channel leading to the new Home Trade 
Quay at Maalla has been dredged to 18 feet deep and is 200 feet wide. 

- Abreast of the quay the channel widens to 400 feet. The harbour 
“ mouth is protected to a considerable extent from the south-west 
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monsoon swell by a breakwater. The northern side of the har-! 
bour is protected by a rubble mound built during the second! 
World War. On the opposite side of Tawahi Bay, BP Refinery’ 
(Aden) Ltd. have built an oil harbour capable of berthing tankers ; 
of up to 42,000 tons dead weight. The entrance channel of the oil; 
harbour has been dredged to 38 feet and the harbour itself to 
40 feet depth. Four alongside berths are available and the Port! 
Trust provides the navigation lights and marks as well as the; 
pilotage services for this harbour. 





Inner Harbour Berths 


There are 16 first-class berths, at three of which vessels drawing 
up to 37 feet and at 11 of which vessels drawing up to 34 feet can 
be accommodated; six second-class berths for vessels drawing up 
to 28 feet, and four third-class berths for vessels whose draft does }- 
not exceed 16 feet. In addition there is ample room for vessels of 
light draft in the 18 feet dredged area at anchor. 


The largest vessel to be berthed to date is an aircraft carrier over 
900 feet long. 


The berthing system in the main harbour is based on the use of . 
mooring buoys and “ breast ’’ buoys. The system is a flexible one 
and is particularly suitable for a port which needs only limited cargo - 
handling facilities. It has the additional merit of being less expensive - 
to instal and maintain than many other systems. 


Once connected to the oil terminal oil can be pumped into a ship — 
at rates up to 700 tons an hour. The average rate is more generally | 
400-500 tons an hour and ensures that the normal stay of a app 
taking 2,000 tons of bunkers seldom exceeds five hours. 


Ships in the cargo berths discharge their cargo into lighters and 
those requiring coal bunkers are coaled from lighters by coolies — 
using special sets of staging. The coal is man-handled from one | 
stage to the next until delivered to the bunkers, and an intake of - 
100 tons an hour is frequently attained. . 





ce 


Pilotage 

Pilotage is compulsory for all vessels of over 200 tons entering — 
and leaving the port, with the exception of warships not proceeding © 
to an oil berth. The vessel is met at the outer limit of the entrance 
channel and taken to her allotted berth. The Port Trust maintain | 
four powerful tugs, the Champion (1,200 h.p.), the Sir Bernard - 
Reilly (1,000 h.p.), the Sir Tom and Sir John Hall (each 650 h.p.), ° 
and the Peninsular and Oriental S.N. Company have their own tug, : 
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the Lahej (1,000 h.p.), which is available for Port Trust work by 
arrangement with the owners. 


Pilotage presents no special difficulties, except during the pitt: 
‘west monsoon, when dust-storms occur; these are violent, though 
no longer unpredictable, thanks to the meteorological facilities 
available. Owing to the increase in the number of ships using the 
port the number of pilots has been raised to 20. 


Wharves 


The public wharves, which cover an area of 13 acres in the sabes 
of Maalla, are owned by the Port Trust. The cargo capacity of the 
transit and storage sheds is approximately 23? million cubic feet. 
The wharves are served by mobile diesel electric cranes for cargo 
handling. In addition to the Maalla Wharves there are a number 
of wharves which have been leased by the Port Trust to. private 
owners. The general policy is that all new constructions shall be 
carried out by the Port Trust. 


Recent Development 


Completion of the recent development plans has provided a new 
quay 800 feet long for coasting vessels of up to 2,500 gross tons with 
a depth alongside of 18 feet, a dhow and lighter quay 300 feet long 
and two lighter quays 400 feet and 600 feet long, each with a depth 
alongside of 9 feet. New transit and storage sheds have been provided 
on the coaster vessel quay and three electric semi-portal cranes handle 
cargoes. Further sheds are under construction at the lighter quays. 


Dredged spoil arising from the recent dredging programme has 
been utilised to reclaim some 180 acres of land in various parts of 
the foreshore. 


A new trading estate covering 23 acres is being developed within 
the port area served by the new lighter quays to assist the entrepot 
and transhipment business. The port area and the estate are being 
provided with up-to-date roads, lighting, fire-fighting, water and 
drainage arrangements. An area of reclaimed land has also been 
ear-marked for development by firms interested in the repair of ships 
and other vessels. 


General 


Aden is fortunate in that the rate of siltage is low, and the main- 
tenance of a bucket- or suction-type dredger capable of deep 
dredging would be uneconomical. Deep dredging is therefore nor- 
mally carried out by contract. In the contract recently completed, 


| 
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dredging was carried to greater depths than those advertised, which 
will enable the advertised depths to be maintained in full for some. 
years to come. For dredging alongside quay walls the Port Trust: 
maintains a small grab-dredger and two hopper barges. 

The Port Trust man and maintain the two lighthouses in Aden, 
one on Ras Marshag and the other on the Elephant’s Back promon 
tory. In addition it is responsible for the High Light and Balfe Point 
Lighthouses on Perim Island at the southern entrance to the Red Sea. 

Communications between ship and shore while a ship is approach- 
ing Aden is by visual signal to the signal station whose towering 
steel mast and yard is an outstanding feature. V.H.F. radio is used 
for harbour communication, while ships with radio telephony 
approaching the harbour or at anchor in the outer harbour can 
communicate through the Harbour Office on 2182 kcs. | 

A 50-ton floating pontoon derrick is available for heavy lifts from 
or into ships at anchor and a smaller 25-ton floating crane is also 
in service. | 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


IMPERIAL weights and measures are the legal standard, but a number - 
of local and Indian measures are in use, particularly the frasila, - 
which is normally 28 lb. but varies for different commodities. 


Chapter 5: Reading List for Colony 
and Protectorate 
BAILEY, FRANK. Harry the Locust. London, Heinemann, 1957. 
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BELHAVEN, LORD. The Kingdom of Melchior. London, Murray, 1949. 
BELHAVEN, LORD. The Uneven Road. London, Murray, 1956. 


BOTTING, D. The Island of Dragons Blood (Socotra). London, Hodder 
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South Arabia. Baltimore, John Hopkins Press, 1958. 
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_SERJEANT, R. B. The Saiyids of the Hadramawt. London, School of 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
(Obtainable, if in print, from H.M. Stationery Office, London) 


A Report on the Social, Economic and Political Conditions of the 
Hadhramaut, by W. H. INGRaAms, Colonial No. 123, 1937. Out 
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A Report on the Commission of Enquiry into Disturbances in Aden 
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Report on the Abyan Scheme, 1951. Colonial No. 283, 1952. 
REILLY, SIR BERNARD. Aden and the Yemen. 1960. | 


(Obtainable, if in print, from the Crown Agents for Oversea Govern-! 
ments and Administrations, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1.) 


Annual Departmental Reports: Agriculture (Aden Protectorate); 
Audit; Education; Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure; 
Financial; Medical and Sanitary; Police; Prison; Trade and 
Navigation; Veterinary; Aden Port Trust (published by the Aden’ 
Port Trust). 








Government Gazette. 


INGRAMS, D. A. Survey of Social and Economic Conditions in the - 
Aden Protectorate. Aden, 1949. : 


Report of the Adenisation Committee. April, 1959. 


ADEN PROTECTORATE 
PART IV 
General Review 


WESTERN ADEN PROTECTORATE 


JHE economic and administrative progress made in the more settled 
States during 1955 and 1956 was overshadowed by disturbances in 
frontier areas, directly instigated from the Yemen. Supplies of arms 
and ammunition to the Audhali Sultanate and the Amirate of Dhala 
from across the border were responsible for repeated emergencies. 
The peoples of Baihan and Sha’ib were intermittently exposed to 
tribal attacks from across the border. As a result the direct motor 
tracks linking Baihan, the two Aulaqi Sultanates and the Upper 
Aulaqi Shaikhdom with Aden were impassable to normal traffic. 

In Lahej State an attempt by the authorities to arrest the three 
Jifri brothers, accused of subversive activities, was followed by the 
hasty departure of the Sultan overseas. In July, 1958 Her Majesty’s 
Government withdrew recognition from Sultan Ali Abdul Karim, 
who had been for some time acting in contravention of his treaties 
with the United Kingdom. He was subsequently deposed by the 
Electoral College of Lahej State, which in December unanimously 
elected as his successor Sultan Fadhl bin Ali. 

In June 1958 a group of Rulers representing six States in the 
Western Protectorate visited London to discuss with Her Majesty’s 
Government their proposal to form a federation for the improvement 
of the development and defence of their states. Agreement was 
reached in broad outline and the Rulers returned to Aden to con- 
tinue discussions in detail with the Governor*. 

Increased expenditure on security forces both by States and by 
Her Majesty’s Government was necessary as a result of the general 
lack of security. 

Revenue for the year 1957-58 of the States in the Western. Pro- 
tectorate which have adopted regular accounting methods was 
nearly £600,000, some £84,000 of which was derived from Her 
Majesty’s Government and the remainder mainly from cotton and 
indirect taxes. 

The rains were generally favourable in both years under review 
in the majority of areas, but in 1958 no rainfall or floods of note 
were experienced in Baihan or the Lower Aulaqi Sultanate. 


* The Federation of Arab Amirates of the South was inaugurated on 11th 
February 1959; its members are listed on pages 135-6. 
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EASTERN ADEN PROTECTORATE 


In May 1957 Sheikh Al Qaddal, the State Secretary of the Qu’aiti 
Sultanate, who had given many years of long and faithful servi 
to the State retired. Mr. Jehan Khan was appointed in his place. 
Two months earlier the annual Naibs’ and Quaims’ Conference w 
held in Sai’un in the Wadi Hadhramaut. This annual meeting brin 
together the principal local government officials from all the States} 
of the Eastern Aden Protectorate and gives them an opportunity to}- 
exchange views and to share ideas with each other and with thet 
Advisory Staff. Later in the year a new administrative province was|: 
set up in the Qu’aiti Sultanate—the Western Province. In December}: 
Sheikh Alamin Abdul Majid was appointed State Secretary, Sai’un. 

During the period under review the Hadhramaut pump scheme 
continued to expand. This scheme, which provides assistance to 
farmers to instal diesel engines and pumps, has now more than 700 
pumping units distributed throughout the Wadi. The units prover. 
an efficient system of lift irrigation for many farmers and are con- 
tributing to the improved agriculture in the area, and to breaking 
the famine cycle which has been one of the problems of the Wadi - : 
in the past. A central workshop with the latest machine tools is. 
available in Sai’un to assist in the maintenance of the diesel engines - 
and pumping equipment. During January, 1958 the pump scheme ° 
began functioning as a fully independent organisation. 

In March 1958 the ninth Naibs and Quaims’ Conference was held, ° 
this time in Mukalla, the Qu’aiti State capital. Two new intermediate . 
schools were opened in the Protectorate during the year, one in| 
Mukalla in August and one in Sai’un in November. These two new 
establishments are an important addition to the well established | 
educational facilities of the Eastern Protectorate; Tarim in the Wadi : 
Hadhramaut has for long been renowned as a “ University ” town | 
and a centre of Islamic learning. Gheil-Ba-Wazir, about thirty miles 
from Mukalla, is the biggest educational centre in the Protectorate - 
and boys from all States attend the intermediate and junior Secon: 
dary schools in this area. 

In September 1958, the Resident Adviser and British Agent, . 
Colonel J. E. H. Boustead, C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. retired : 
after eight years’ service. He was succeeded by Mr. A.J. McIntosh, ° 
O.B.E. who, prior to his appointment as Resident Adviser, served : 
as Assistant Chief Secretary, Protectorate, in the Secretariat, Aden. 


PART V 
Chapter 1: Population 


THE population of the Western Aden Protectorate is in the neigh- 
-bourhood of 350,000, all Shafa’i Arabs. These figures are very 
approximate as no census of the population has been made. The 
. population of the Eastern Aden Protectorate is estimated at about 
-300,000. 


Chapter 2: Occupations and Wages 


_By far the most important occupation in the Aden Protectorate is 
agriculture, involving about 90 per cent. of the population; other 
_occupations are dyeing, weaving, fishing and the preparation of 
‘hides and skins. 

_ Wages vary greatly, generally Sh. 1.50 to Shs. 3.00 per day. 
_Working hours vary considerably: from April to October they 
amount to about 60 hours a week, but they are considerably shorter 
from November to March. There are no labour organisations in 
the Protectorate. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


‘THE following is a summary of Her Majesty’s Government’s expen- 
diture in the Protectorate for the years 1956-57 and 1957-58: 
re isles 


- Contribution to Colony toward services Provides oY 


__ the Colony Government . : 50,855 67,135 
‘Secretariat and Miscellaneous Services : : 30,692 58,574 
Advisory Staff and Services . : ‘ ' : 206,076 183,593 
Fisheries . ; : : : 5 : . 17,749 26,420 
Health 5 : ‘ : : | : ; 28,001 31,759 
‘Agriculture F F ‘ , ; ; ; 74,178 38,811 
‘Education . . : : . ; ; 27,978 17,178 
Information Services . ; ‘ : 10,610 8,347 
Government Guards ._. ; : : ? 234,739 334,471 

“Hadhrami Beduin Legion . : : , ' 165,909 254,483 
Subsidies to Local Forces. : . ; : 106,324 289,376 
Intelligence : ; ; . ; : ‘ 21,157 22,433 


£974,268  £1,332,580 
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The latest figures of estimated revenue and expenditure of State 
administrations which have adopted regular accounting methods are; | 
as follows: { 

Western Aden Protectorate 





1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 

Expen- Expen- Exper: 
Revenue diture Revenue diture Revenue diture 
£ £ £ £ £ | 

Lahej 125,405 122,366 n.a. n.a. 199,760 196,047: 
Fadhli 156,411 142,939 157,288 144,317 138,305 122,431 | : 
Lower Yafa’i_ 67,341 60,538 72,872 66,413 76,567 82,465 : 
Dathina 19,463 16,920 16,302 17,485 15,710 16,765 | 
Lower Aulaqi 15,511 14,541 22,193 20,571 18,412 22,846 ' 
Amiri 19,987 19,318 19,236 23,666 21,725 25,278 | 
Audhali 35,352 34, 372 43,934 43,333 43,419 41,583 | 


Upper Aulaqi 16,770 16, 674 19,941 20,030 18,877 20,071 
(Sheikhdom) : 

Shu’eibi 137,190 131,950 n.a. n.a. 8,357 8,691) 

Beihan 27,732 27,446 38,450 38,745 31,680 39,771 


Eastern Aden Protectorate 


1956~57 1957-58 1958-59 | 
Expen- Expen- Expen- 
Revenue diture Revenue diture Revenue diture 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Qu’aiti 358,544 338,136 503,667 442,383 546,630 535,967 
Kathiri 49,136 48,361 69,837 69,688 70,635 67,878 |. 


Wahidi, Balhaf 32, 358 31,547 46,184 45,381 46,813 46,247: 
Wahidi, Bir Ali 2, 606 2,602 3,485 3,194 3,394 3,147 | 


| 
IN the Protectorate, East African shillings (100 cents=1 Shy. | 


20 Sh. = =£1) and riyals (Maria Theresa dollars) are used as currency. 
There is a branch of the Eastern Bank Ltd. in Mukalla. 3 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


THE principal imports are grain, flour, rice, dates, sugar, sesame oil, 
tea, kerosene, spices, cloth, cotton piece-goods, tobacco, cigarettes, 
soap and glassware. The principal exports are coffee, skins and hides, 
lime, cattle, ghee, sheep, goats and fish. All trading is conducted by 
local traders. 


The following trade statistics are available for the Eastern Aden 
Protectorate: 
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Imports of Balhaf State, 1957 






































Quantity 

(Maunds) 
Sugar 77,393 
Rice 24,886 
Grain 37,702 
Wheat 4,579 
Flour 5,147 
Lentils 5 
Basrah Dates 104 
Starch 19 
Raisins 13 
149,848 
Spices ; : . 4,737 
Coffee and Ginger 8,226 
Clothes (Taqas) . 19,276 
) 21,103 
Sesame oil (gal.) 8,152 
Ghee (gal.) 3,222 
Kerosene (gal.) 37,811 
Petrol (gal.) 13,200 
Diesel : 16,000 
89,487 
Fruit (doz.) 12,060 
Sweets (Ib) 23,185 
Metal (ib.) i . 3,382 
Tea (Ib.) .. : . 36,499 
63,066 
Toilet goods ‘ ; 479 

‘Assorted goods . — 
Other things — 

Total 


1,832,800 
~ 310,648 
~ 251,653 
~ 314,585 


278,792 
~ 19,024 
~ 223,300 
"901,845 
5,045,277 
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Chapter 6: Production 






LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


IT is estimated that not more than approximately one per cent., of 
700,000 acres, of the Protectorate is potentially cultivable. Of this, 
about 150,000 acres is cultivated every year. The land is irrigated: 
by floods or with water lifted from wells, since there is not enough) 
rain to grow a crop of any description. Permanent grazing is scarce} 
and of indifferent quality. 


Land and Water Conservation and Utilisation 

All farming practices in the Aden Protectorate depend on a highly 
developed system of land and water conservation. This is welll. 
understood by the local population who are the descendants of a! 
long line of traditional irrigators whose knowledge has been handed ° 
down over the centuries. In the highlands an ancient system of 
terracing is maintained which collects the run-off water to augment; 
the water provided by actual precipitation, while in the mid-altitude+. 
areas the run-off waters are directed to small bunded fields near the: 
perimeter of the plains; in narrow wadis where gulley formation does - 
not take place, the same method of water conservation is applied. - 
Below, where the river systems reach wider valley areas and plains, - 
larger diversion works and miles of canal may be used to carry flood . ‘ 
water to bunded lands. 


Ample supplies of underground water are found in several of the ; 
larger wadi systems and also on the littoral plains. Lift irrigation, - 
powered by animals and machines, is practised over a wide area, - 
but of greater importance is the pump scheme in the Wadi Hadh: : 
ramaut in the more arid part of the north-east of the Protectorate. - 
Water is drawn from both deep bore-hole wells and from shallower : : 
hand-dug wells. | 

Utilisation of both land and water is governed by varying systems ' 
of tribal and customary law. Where development schemes are in 
progress the local States are advised to modify such laws, where ~ 
necessary, to meet the changing conditions and to give more security 
of tenure to the man who works the soil. | 

The Department of Agriculture has initiated important pro- 
grammes for the development of land and water resources. Of 
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particular note is the Abyan Scheme in the Western Protectorate 
and the pump scheme in the Wadi Hadhramaut in the Eastern 
Protectorate. At the same time encouragement and organisation in 
the better use of the excellent indigenous system of irrigation 
farming have been the main preoccupation in many districts. 


Land Ownership 


The policy, laws and regulations of each State vary, but in general 
it may be said that the policy of the State is to reserve land ownership 
for the tribe and generally to tend to favour individual ownership 
as against State ownership. Land ownership is subject to tribal law 
and Mohammedan law. 


Except for a small area in one district, land in the Protectorate is 
held by the indigenous inhabitants. The local State Governments 
are in some cases important owners of land. 


Land is held in absolute ownership (Mulk), in trust (Wagf), as 
dedicatory gifts (Nadr) and in a form of usufructuary tenure (Manh), 
with near to freehold rights granted in one or two areas to those 
who rendered outstanding service to the State. 


Payment of a fixed rent in money is only found in a very few 
specialised systems. Fixed payment in kind, found usually in areas 
where a high value is placed on land and water, is not general. The 
principal system involves some form of share-tenancy in which the 
partners divide the crop after harvesting and winnowing charges, 
and tithes and taxes have been paid in kind. In more fertile areas 
half of the crop is demanded of the tenant of flood-irrigated land, 
while in the mountain terrace-farming areas a share of one-third is 
normally levied. In the arid eastern districts shares of one-tenth only 
may be asked. On lift irrigation systems, share-tenancy arrangements 
vary greatly. In the east, the owner of the land and well may take a 
one-tenth share. In the west the owner of the land and the well 
may take up to one-half of the crop, though often a share of the 
seed used and a share in the labour working on the lift irrigation is 
provided by the landowner. The Quaiti and Kathiri States have 
secured legal powers by an agricultural administrative order to 
further the ‘consolidation of plots round irrigation points, but so 
far it had been unnecessary to apply such orders. 


The only area where land settlement work has been carried out 
is in Abyan where the Fadhli State has been employing a surveyor 
for this purpose. The work, though well advanced, has not yet been 
completed. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Acreages and yields for the two years under review were: 
1957 1958 

Acres Tons Acres Tons 
Sorghum 55,000 16,500 52,000 17,000 
Millets 15,000 2,500 22,000 
Wheat 7,000 4,300 6,000 4,200 
Barley 5,000 2,800 6,000 3,200 
Sesame 5,000 1,250 6,000 1,500 
Dates ‘ ‘ . 12,000 7,000 14,000 9,000 
Cotton. : 40,000 31,000 bales* 43,000 30,200 bales* ;.. 


“* 1 bale = 380 Ib. ginned cotton. 


It has been pointed out in the past that the estimates of crop ” 
acreages and yields which are published must of necessity be little - 


more than an intelligent guess, as there is no means of making a © 
more accurate assessment of the cultivated area although yields are ° 


checked and measured. The figures arrived at over twelve years ago, © 


in consultation with State Administrations, are therefore revised 


each year in accordance with climate and rainfall and any other . 
known factors likely to affect the total crop. In spite of the above ‘ 


reservation, the estimates given fairly reflect annual fluctuations and 
serve as a useful comparison between one season and another. 


Cereals 


Sorghum remains the staple grain crop, but wheat has become 
increasingly important in the Hadhramaut where acreages and yields 
are now far more stable than they were before the establishment of 
a pump scheme. Wheat also forms a very important crop in the 
Beihan State where around 2,000 acres are grown annually and 
yields exceeding a ton to the acre are common. Barley is favoured 
in the Beihan and Aulaqi areas on account of its resistance to rust 
diseases and it is said that better yields are obtained. Various other 
grains such as Pennisetum, Eleusine and Eragrostis are grown on 


land where water supplies are insufficient for other cereals and are ° 


very popular in the Wahidi State and in the Wadi Hajr. 
Oil Seeds 


The oil derived from sesame seeds is the most popular form of © 
cooking oil or fat amongst Protectorate people and on that account * 


aes 


it is widely grown in all areas except on the highlands. In most - 
areas yields were well up to average for the territory, which is ~ 
between 500 and 600 Ib. per acre; even so, some areas, particularly © 


in Wahidi and further east, were obliged to import a fairly large © 


quantity in order to meet local demands. 


TP 
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A proportion of cotton seed, produced in the Protectorate only, 
is utilised for oil expression locally. This is sold to an oil mill in 
Aden which is capable of handling, if kept on full time, up to 5,000 
tons per annum. A good deal of the oil produced at this mill is sold 
in Aden whence it finds its way back to the Protectorate. Cotton seed 
oil is less popular and commands a lower price by comparison with 
sesame oil. 


Cotton 
This crop underwent its severest trial in view of the disastrous 
drop in price on the world markets. The long-staple, excellent quality 


cotton produced in Abyan commanded about half the 1956 price. 
_ Though the area of cotton harvested in 1958 has again risen, the 
area planted in that year has been drastically reduced, partly because 


of flood failure but largely because of the falling price which makes 
the crop a much less attractive proposition to the farmer. 


’ Fruit and Vegetables 


Owing to the diversity of climatic conditions, fruit and vegetables 


"are produced in the Protectorate all the year round. During the 


cooler winter months large areas are planted on the coastal strip at 
Abyan and Lahej, and as the temperatures begin to rise in spring, 
so the cultivation extends first to the mid-altitude areas around 


- Lodar and by mid-summer to the Audhali Plateau over 6,000 feet 
’ high. The cultivation of fruit and vegetables is relatively new in the 
_ Protectorate, having developed during the second World War and 
’ steadily increased since then. Growers are now capable of producing 
“ all the requirements of the greatly expanded township of Aden, but 
’ owing to relatively high transport costs—especially from Lodar and 
* the Plateau—and the unsatisfactory marketing system, they often 
’ receive very poor returns, which is the main cause of the erratic 
- supplies. Even so, there is seldom any serious shortage of any 
’ vegetable for any length of time. 


During the past two years there was a noticeable increase of 


vegetables from the Lodar and Dathina areas chiefly because 


is 


growers had planted earlier in the autumn and continued planting 
well into the spring; the later spring and summer crops brought 


“ good returns for a short time because of hail and flood damage to 
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the plateau crops which resulted in a temporary shortage in supplies. 
Practically all types of vegetable common to the temperate zones are 
grown, but teaching local farmers the art of cultivating a com- 
paratively new crop, though difficult enough in itself, is not nearly 
such a problem as teaching them the necessity to grade and pack 
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their products and present them to the market in a uniform and 
fresh condition. | 


It is noticeable that European vegetables find increasing favour | 
with the growers and with the local population, which no doubt - 
will result in an improved diet. 


In spite of the unsettled conditions existing in the Lodar and | 
Dathina areas, there was a keen demand for citrus seedlings; | 
approximately 5,000 budded trees were distributed in 1957, but only 
half that number in 1958 owing to failure in raising a large number : 
of trees at the appropriate time. 


Peaches, plums and apricots, which are grown only on the dian 
Plateau, suffered considerable damage as the result of a hailstorm © 
in 1957, just before the crop was ready for picking. A lot of fruit 
was knocked to the ground and most of the remainder was badly - 
scarred and bruised. In spite of this a considerable quantity was sent - 
to the Aden market. At the end of the year there were over 1,000. 
budded seedlings ready for distribution in the Mukeiras nursery but | 
farmers were unwilling to take them up because of the unsettled 
conditions in the area; there were also over 5,000 younger seedlings — 
ready for budding during the coming spring. 

1958 was a more favourable year for these exotic trees and though . 
the demand for them was not as keen as might be expected, it is 
found the fruit, when available in late summer, finds an extremely — 
good market in Aden. Another 1,200 seedlings were distributed to : 
farmers in 1958 as against only 180 in 1957. | 

The supply of bananas and pawpaws increased noticeably during . 
1957 but declined slightly in 1958. Prices have tended to be lower. 
Abundant supplies of water melons, cantaloupes and other varieties . 
of sweet melon have also been grown at Abyan and Lahej. 


Locusts | 
With the means at the disposal of the Agricultural Department : 
anti-locust measures are taken, and—subject to security considera- - 
tions—baiting of hoppers took place everywhere where this ee 
was reported. ; 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


The Research Section of the Department of Agriculture is situated 
at El Kod on the edge of the Abyan delta, the main cotton-producing _ 
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’ area of the Protectorate. Emphasis is laid in the research programme 
_ on the chief cash crop, cotton. 


" 


r~4€ 


7-5 % 


As a result of the deterioration of security in Abyan towards the 


- end of 1957, movements of officers were restricted and all survey 


work had to be curtailed. Field experiments and laboratory work 
were not affected. | 
Cotton production trends in the Protectorate in the last five years 


- are illustrated in the table below. Cotton-growing began in Abyan, 


1 


and the organisation built up by the Abyan Board has made possible 
the extension of cotton cultivation to other areas. Since 1954 there 


. has been a pronounced drop in the yield per acre in Abyan, but the 
. emergence of Lahej as a cotton producer has increased the total 
. Protectorate production. The smaller producers have largely con- 
_ tributed to the lower grades. 


- 1954-55 | 21,000 | 11,528 | 3.9 
1955-56 | 18,000 | 15,776 | 3.9 


TS aM ies 


Abyan Lahej Protectorate 
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Acreage Bales | Mean| Acreage 
Grade 











1953-54 20,000 | 19,299 | 2.5 _— — _ 22,000 | 21,736 | 2.6 
5,000 4,512 | 4.1 32,000 | 22,140 | 4.2 
7,000 10,368 3.5 | 30,000 | 30,700 | 3.9 
8,000 9,148 | 3.9 | 38,000 | 28,310 | 4.0 


13,500 12,000 | 3.5 | 41,000 | 29,000 | 3.5 


1956-57 24,000 13,628 3.7 
1957-S8* | 25,000 15,000 | 3.4 


* Estimated crop. 


. Cotton Selection and Propagation 


Twenty-five progenies were tested in a 5 x 5 lattice square design, 
with three replications and a plot size of 20 sq. m., at El Kod. The 
co-efficient of variation was 10.6 per cent. Progenies selected on the 
basis of yield and length will form a new bulk. It is of interest to 


- note that the relative efficiency of this design compared with ran- 
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domised blocks was 162 per cent., and compared with a triple 
lattice 119 per cent. Further single plant selections from BAR XLI 
were made for sowing and testing next season. Whilst an effort is 
being made to handle a larger number of progenies, the resources 
and staff available are limiting factors. 


Soil Fertility 


The rotation experiment completed its second year. In the cotton 


- and sorghum phases nitrogen is applied as sulphate of ammonia by 
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placement at the rate of 10 grm. nitrogen per planting point for : 
cotton and 5 grm. nitrogen per planting point for sorghum. The - 
standard practice adopted on the station is to place fertiliser 25 cm. :, 
from the planting point and at six inches depth. Cotton yields were ’ 
higher than last season, as was also the yield increase with applica- . . 
tion of nitrogen (73 per cent). Attack by weaver birds again in- : 
validated the sorghum grain yield data, but the response to nitrogen 
is reflected in the straw yields. 


Soil Survey 

Detailed surveys of individual saline areas were not possible owing '- 
to the deterioration in public security and attention therefore had to - 
be directed to the analysis of soil samples collected in previous years. - 
The full results of the analysis are too voluminous to be presented |- 
here but the following generalisations can be made. 


The typical alluvial soils of the Abyan area consist of nearly equal « 
proportions of fine sand and silt with no coarse sand fraction and : 
less than 10 per cent. clay fraction. The “ feel ’’ of this soil varies :: 
very markedly with the degree of sodium saturation and the amount - 
of salinity. Nevertheless in the field this type of soil seems to show - 
satisfactory physical characteristics for irrigation, so long as the : 
water-table is kept low enough. High salinity is almost invariably - 
confined to the top 60 cm. of the profile. ! 


Entomology 

The lack of precise information on the importance of the different — 
species on Abyan cotton made necessary a general survey of the © 
delta. Owing to the deterioration of security important cotton — 
growing areas in the north of Abyan could not be included in the © 
survey, which in the main was confined to the south of a line from 
Giar to Husn. The survey involved the inspection of the cotton and 
the collection of green bolls in selected sampling areas. The bolls 
thus collected were opened and examined in the laboratory. 


Four species of bollworms have been found in Abyan cotton— 
Diparopsis watersi Roth., Earias insulana Boisd., Heliothis armigera 
Hbn., and Platyedra gossypiella Saund. Diparopsis was in 1957 the 
only one of any general importance, Earias being rarely found and 
Heliothis limited to local attacks in small areas. Platyedra was found 
only in the last stages of the crop, and only in one locality in Abyan. 

Diparopsis occurred wherever boll collections were made, but it 


appears not to have been a serious pest in 1957-58. It was found on 
cotton as soon as buds were formed, but the infestation remained 
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_ light until February, by which time probably half the crop had 
- been picked. 


Aphis gossypii Glover occurred during the season in infestations 
of varying intensity throughout Abyan, and may well have caused as 


* much loss of crop as Diparopsis, although it was more localised in 


" ats incidence. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


Agricultural Staff and Services Scheme (D.2745) 
The Aden Protectorate relies for its prosperity almost entirely on 


- agriculture by irrigation from wells or flood water, so that all farming 


practices depend on a highly developed system of land and water 
conservation. This is well understood by the local population and 


" hitherto has been carried out by traditional methods, but changing 


economic circumstances require more modern methods involving 


. the use of machinery for earth-moving, and pumping equipment to 
: lift water from underground sources. The scheme provides for a 


= ge? “Sy, 
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number of technical officers, including engineers, surveyors, mech- 


, anics, drillers and agricultural development officers to supervise this 


development and provide technical assistance for the installation 
and operation of the equipment. The scheme provides for the expen- 
diture of £194,000 and covers the period from December, 1956 to 
31st March, 1960. 

The work and movement of all staff has been seriously hampered 
by security conditions; even more important, great difficulty has 
been experienced in getting stores and equipment to officers in the 
field. Nevertheless, some progress has been made. 


‘ Agricultural Capital Works Scheme (D.3027) 


This scheme, which forms an integral part of the general pro- 


” gramme of agricultural development in the Protectorate for the 


period 1955-60, will enable some of the Protectorate States which 
possess land and water resources capable of development to under- 
take pilot schemes with the assistance of earth-moving machinery 


‘ and pumps; it will also provide permanent accommodation, offices, 
' stores, etc. for the use of technical officers provided by the Staff 


‘ and Services scheme referred to above. The scheme provides for 


the construction of irrigation works, the purchase of agricultural 
machinery, pumping sets and earth-moving equipment as well as 
accommodation and storage. 

The scheme is divided into six heads, four of which cater for 
comparatively small-scale pilot projects in four of the Protectorate 
States, while the other two relate solely to accommodation. The 
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total cost of the six projects is estimated at £125,000. The recurrent | 


costs directly occasioned by this scheme—other than petrol, oil and 
lubricants—will be borne by the States concerned. 

Considerable difficulty has been encountered in implementing 
this scheme owing to the closing of several important roads. Most 


of the stores and equipment so far acquired have been carried by |: 
air which has greatly added to the cost, while some of the larger |: 
and heavier items of equipment have still not been delivered. Long |: 


delays have resulted from breakdowns because of the difficulty in 
delivering spares. 


Lahej Irrigation Scheme (Technical Mission from Food and Agricul- | 


ture Organisation of the United Nations) 


In answer to a request by the Government of Aden for technical 





assistance from the F.A.O. under the Expanded Technical Aid .. 
Programme, in connection with irrigation problems in the Lahej | 


State, a Technical Mission arrived in Lahej during 1957. The terms 


of reference of the mission covered the work of assisting and advising 
in the preparation of a comprehensive contoured map for the entire - 


area of agricultural, or potentially agricultural, land at Lahej and 
the preparation of plans for diversion works on the Wadi Tiban 
and distribution canals generally. 

One engineer arrived in Aden in April, 1957 to proceed with the 
survey and collection of hydrological data and a second engineer 
arrived in July, 1957 to prepare drawings for irrigation work 
proposals. As there was no hydrological data available for the 
Lahej area, the work of gauging the 1957 season’s floods on the 
Wadi Tiban was immediately put in hand in April and continued 
throughout the 1957 and 1958 floods. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The approximate numbers of livestock in the Protectorate are: 
Cattle 62,200 


Sheep _ 185,000 
Goats 800,000 
Camels 60,000 


Donkeys 5,500 
All milk and meat is consumed locally. Hides and skins are largely 


used by the owners for their own requirements, but there is also a — 


small export trade. On the whole animal husbandry is poor. In some 
areas, however, particularly around Sai’un, increasing interest is 
being shown in livestock and poultry improvement. At Abyan and 


Lahej some excellent crops of sorghum are grown for fodder on the 


7 
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. spring floods but in areas where rainfall is light both fodder crops 


: and natural grazing tend to be in short supply. Hadhramaut is well 
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supplied with fodder chiefly because of the large surpluses resulting 
from the pump scheme. 

The activities of the veterinary section of the Department of 
Agriculture which, since 1957, has operated in the Protectorate as 
well as in the Colony, were confined largely to routine inspection 
of livestock entering Aden by land and sea, and to inspection of 
hides and skins for export. 


FORESTRY 


> Forestry assets of economic importance do not exist. Certain species 


of forest trees of importance to the local economy are respected, and 
occasionally attempts are made to plant a few, but as a rule re- 
establishment is left to Nature, and the number of forest trees is 
steadily declining. A notable exception is the Abyan area, where 
some useful species have been established and where the Research 
Station is carrying out trials of suitable varieties of exotic trees, 


- including eucalyptus. 


: Areas and Methods 


FISHERIES 


The large shoals of sardine (Sardinella longiceps) and anchovy 


- found in the waters of the Protectorate form a fishery in themselves, 


Vv 


but shoals of larger food fishes, Kingfish (Scomberomorus com- 


‘ merson) Shirwi (Euthynnus affinis) and Zeinoob (Thunnus tonggal) 
~ follow these shoals, and also feed on smaller bait fish. 


Beach seines and cast nets are mostly used to catch sardines and 


* anchovies; and trolling, hand-lining and drift-lining methods are 
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used to capture the larger food fishes mentioned above. Locally, 
hand-lining and trap fishing is carried on, working rocky ground for 
demersal fishes. A primitive but effective harpoon fishery exists for 
the capture of shark, but there is now a tendency to use synthetic 
tangle nets, with floating and deep, set sharklines. 


Organisation and Marketing 


Most of the fish landed is consumed locally, but merchants store 
fish against export to Aden. Fishermen are generally financed by the 
salt and dried fish merchants, who thus have priority in the disposal 
of their catches. In the Eastern Aden Protectorate a further 2,000 
tons per annum could be absorbed in the interior, and improved 
curing carried out by the Fisheries Department at Mukalla has 


. helped to increase the demand for dried fish for food and also for 
- use in agriculture and stock feeding. 
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Aden Colony markets receive regular supplies of fresh fish from 
nearby Protectorate villages, the agents paying transit taxes on fish ;: 
to local Protectorate authorities. 


Development 
During the period under review the Assistant Fisheries Officer | 
and his staff at Mukalla carried out very useful curing experiments | 
,in tanks constructed in the fisheries compound there. Demonstra- | 
tions were carried out using modern gear and a small Leigh bawley, | 
purchased by Qu’aiti State, at various locations on the Eastern Aden |: 
Protectorate coast. The demonstrations were successful and have © 
created a further demand for mechanised local craft equipped with |- 
traditional gear made of modern synthetic materials. 7 


Under the Colonial Development and Welfare scheme and in close {' 
liaison with Qu’aiti State, trained staff have been supplied to operate | 
and demonstrate boats and gear purchased by Qu’aiti, and much ° 
good extension work has been done amongst the coast fishermen. 
At the end of 1958 four mechanised sambuks were started in Aden . 
under the supervision of the Fisheries Department and were due to 
be used for further extension and development work in the Eastern © 
Aden Protectorate in 1959. 


Fish-meal samples from sardine have been produced, analysed - 
and recorded, as a result of work done with a small pilot fish-meal . 
and oil-extraction plant operated from time to time in the season at 
Mukalla. 


An extension and development scheme financed from Colonial . 
Development and Welfare funds was approved for the Western Aden | 
Protectorate in 1958, and a Fisheries Assistant will tour the area _ 
extensively to collate information and assess future development. - 
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Landings of Fish, 1957 and 1958 


Tunny and 
Sardine Kingfish Tunny-like Fish ~ 
(Dry weight, tons) (Nos.) (Nos.) 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 °: 
Burum . : 1.3 4.0 2,272 2,190 4,817 5,785 : 
Mukalla . F 222.3 1,341.1 3,858 10,050 35,637 41,312 ~ 
Shibr__. : 692.3 922.5 32,640 44,129 60,788 4 
Hami. . 405.0 514.5 5,212 11,955 2,021 6,023 : 
Reidat . : 509.0 3,355.5 2,024 3,378 9,344 —_ 
Rukob.. ; — 55.3 — 2,985 — 283 | 


Note: Average weight of tunny and tunny-like fish, 5 lb.; average weight of | 
kingfish, 10 Ib. 
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CO-OPERATION AND MARKETING 


The advancement of efficient co-operative and marketing organisa- 
tions among the farmers and fishermen of the Aden Protectorate is, 
for a variety of reasons, a particularly difficult task. Agriculture is 
handicapped by the insufficiency of the rainfall and in some areas 
by the lack of irrigation supplies available from surface flow or 
wells. Insecurity has also been a major factor in reducing agric- 
tural output, and detrimental in certain areas to the introduction of 
co-operative ideas and practices. General indebtedness is another of 
the more serious problems besetting both farmers and fishermen 
and above all the attitude adopted towards it by the people con- 
cerned. Co-operatives teach farmers and fishermen active self-help, 
and the elements of farming and fishing economics. Their aim is to 
encourage purposive planning and saving for the future at the cost 
of present self-restraint. This is an attitude of mind, quite different 
from the prevailing and traditional reliance on “‘ tomorrow ”’ as it 
may be shaped by God, the weather, the water supply, the Govern- 
ment, the landowner and the merchant—a mixture of external forces 
whose effects are normally accepted with fatalistic resignation. Poor 
communications and the complete lack in most areas of such 
facilities as postal or banking services add to the difficulties of the 
producer and of those that would help him. The distance from 
markets and, in many areas, the high cost of production and trans- 
port makes unlikely at present any large-scale expansion of produc- 
tion with a view to export. 


Co-operative and Marketing Department 


Her Majesty’s Government has continued to meet half the cost 
of the department which operates both in the Colony and the 
Protectorate. 

In the Protectorate the main tasks of the department are: 

(a) the guidance and supervision of six cotton producers’ associa- 
tions in the important areas of production outside Abyan and 
Lahej; 

(b) the organisation of fruit and vegetable growers, and of the 
movement of their produce, in particular by air; 

(c) the search for markets for local produce; 

(d) the inculcation of the habit of thrift and regular savings in 
the new generation of school children; 

(e) the introduction of co-operation, particularly to primary 
producers; 

(f) the execution of two important Colonial Development and 
Welfare schemes. 
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At the end of the period under review the department had the 


following establishment of field staff, shared between Colony and | 


Protectorate: 


Registrar of Co-operative Societies and Chief Marketing Officer _ 


Marketing Officer 

Assistant Marketing Officer (Fisheries) 
Assistant Marketing Officer (Agriculture) 
2 Assistant Co-operative Officers 
Co-operative Assistant 


The process of recruitment and training was by no means | 


complete. 


Fruit and Vegetable Marketing 


Supplies of fruit and vegetables for Aden Colony are drawn — 
mainly from the Western Protectorate but considerable quantities | 
are also imported from the Yemen, the African coast and elsewhere. | 


Imported produce is expensive and beyond the means of the majority 
of the population. Supplies from the Protectorate are inadequate for 
the demand. They are relatively expensive and of poor quality owing 
to the inadequate arrangements for packing, transportation and 
marketing. It is clearly to the advantage of the consumers in Aden 


Colony and the producers in the Protectorate that there should be | 


a large increase in production of fresh produce in the Protectorate | 
but the producers no longer have confidence in the agents and - 


auctioneers who handle their produce in the Aden markets. It was 
accordingly accepted by the Aden Government that the wholesale 
marketing arrangements in Aden must be re-organised and to this 


a ce 


end money was utilised from the Colony’s Development Fund for — 
the construction of a modern wholesale fruit and vegetable market - 
at Khormaksar. This at the end of 1958 was well under way. The : 
department will be responsible for the administration of the new © 


market. 


Parallel with these steps in the Colony co-operative credit and 
marketing organisations were being set up among the Protectorate 


_? 
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farmers to facilitate smooth evacuation and marketing of the fresh - 


produce and for tackling the problem of the chronic indebtedness 
of producers to auctioneers and agents in Aden. With funds made 


available under a Colonial Development and Welfare scheme for - 


the promotion of fruit and vegetable production in the Western | 
Protectorate, grading and packing sheds (together with offices for ; 


the marketing organisations) were under construction at three 
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strategic points in the Protectorate; under the same scheme, im. ,; 
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proved containers and packing materials were being imported and 
-introduced to the farmers. 


During 1958 producers at Mukeiras were again assisted by the 
department to organise the shipment of their produce to the Aden 
market (approximately 200 tons being handled). 


Cotton Producers’ Associations 


At the end of the period under review there were six cotton 
producers’ associations in operation in the Western Protectorate 
‘with some 4,300 members. During the 1957-58 season they handled 
a crop worth £386,267. The season ended however on a depressing 
note with the dominating and sober fact that world cotton prices 
were rapidly falling. The following associations were in operation 
at the end of 1958: 


The Audhali Cotton Producers’ Association 

The Dathina Cotton Producers’ Association 

The Ahwar Cotton Producers’ Association 

The Yeramis Cotton Producers’ Association 

The Fadhli (Eastern) Cotton Producers’ Association 
The Bir Ahmed Cotton Producers’ Association 


- The nature of the bye-laws, and the method of operations worked 
out for the cotton producers’ associations, follow closely the pattern 
-to be found in co-operative marketing societies. As the associations 
‘Increase in stature and as their members and officers learn their 
duties and responsibilities there seems no reason why fully inde- 
pendent co-operative societies should not emerge. 


Co-operative Societies 


_ Eleven co-operative societies had been established at the close 
of 1958. These included eight school co-operative thrift societies, 
‘two school shop societies and a large tobacco farmers’ credit, 
organisation. 


_ At Gheil ba Wazir in the coastal area of the Eastern Protectorate 
the tobacco farmers have been organised into a credit association, 
the purpose of which is to provide necessary short-term credit for 
the production of the tobacco crop. The Quaiti Government makes 
available an annual loan (£20,000 in 1958) to supplement the funds 
of the society. It is worth noting that since the inauguration of the 
society in 1956 all loans issued to member farmers were completely 
Tefunded. The tobacco grown is known as the Hamumi variety and 
is used for smoking in hookahs or hubble-bubble pipes. It is exported 
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through a chain of middlemen and merchants to the Red Sea . 


countries and the east coast of Africa. The value of the crop in 1958 |” 
‘was estimated to be in the region of £80,000. Production costs were | 
rising, however, at the end of the period under review and it was |° 


becoming apparent that detailed agricultural and marketing research 
was necessary if the industry was to survive. Fish manure alone 
{dried sardines) accounts for one-half of the production costs. Soil 
tests are necessary with a view to finding, if possible, a better and 
cheaper fertiliser, and better and more economical marketing 
arrangements will need to be made. 


The aim of the eight school thrift societies in the Western Pro- 
tectorate is to teach the habit of thrift early in life and to instil the 
principles of co-operation. The children participate in the manage- 


ment of the societies under the guidance of the local co-operative } 
officers. A minimum subscription of 20 cents per week during school 


term is asked of each child. 
The following societies were operating at the close of 1958: 


Total 
Name | Membership Funds 
£ 
Gheil ba Wazir Tobacco Credit Co-operative Society Ltd. 289 3,065 
Ga’ar Boys’ School Co-operative Thrift Society 189 106 
Ga’ar Boys’ School Tuckshop Co-operative Society Ltd. 53 56 
Protectorate Intermediate School Co-operative aaa 

Society Ltd. . 58 69 
Zingibar Boys’ Primary School Thrift Society : : 154 74 
El Makhzan Boys’ School Thrift Society . : : 48 29 
Al-Kod Boys’ School Thrift Society . . : ; 44 24 
Zingibar Girls’ School Thrift Society : ; : 72 35 
Musaimeer Boys’ School Thrift Society ; ; 54 36 
Mudia Boys’ Intermediate School Thrift Society . . 181 10 
Mudia Boys’ Primary School Thrift Society ; : 161 9 


In the Eastern Protectorate the department has undertaken market 


surveys in Aden of possible cash crops from the Wadi Hadhramaut :: 





" 


‘ 


and in one case during 1958 arranged, in co-operation with the °. 
Agricultural Department and the Advisory Staff, for a trial consign « r 


ment of dates to be sent by air to the United Kingdom. 


One of the more important Colonial Development and Welfare 
schemes administered by the department concerns the economic ~ 
development of the Eastern Protectorate. In June 1958 an officer | 
was recruited to follow up the work of the Agricultural and Fisheries - 


Departments and to provide the expert knowledge necessary for the - 


formation of suitable organisations to exploit the commercial - 


possibilities opened up by the endeavours of those Departments. 


He will also work in close conjunction with the State services mn - 
the Eastern Protectorate and instruct their staff in development - 
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work. By the end of 1958 the officer had made exploratory tours in 
Shibr and Hajr Provinces and the Sultanates of Bir Ali and Bal Haf, 
an office had been set up in Gheil ba Wazir, and suitable subordinate 
staff was being recruited. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


Tue Aden Protectorate is divided administratively into two parts, 
Eastern and Western, with a British Adviser for each, at Mukalla 
and Aden respectively. Education, which is under the immediate 
general guidance of the British Agents, has thus two distinct 
divisions. 

The Colony Director of Education is kept fully informed on all 


; educational matters concerning the Western Protectorate and his 


guidance and approval is obtained on all questions involving educa- 
tional policy and technique. The Colony Director has no direct 
responsibility for education in the Eastern Protectorate, but is con- 
sulted by the educational authorities there on all important matters 
and pays regular visits to the area. The Protectorate Education 


: Officer is on the staff of the British Agent, Western Protectorate, 


and acts as liaison officer between him and the Director of Education. 
He has no responsibilities for the Eastern Protectorate. 


Whilst the general policy in both Protectorates is to build up 
State Departments of Education having a large measure of control 
of primary education, this will, in many areas of the Western Pro- 


. tectorate especially, be a long process. In the meantime, in order that 
' progress may not be delayed, a cadre of trained teachers, paid from 


_ Her Majesty’s Government funds, is being created. Members of this 


* cadre will be required to serve anywhere in the Western Protectorate. 


~ At the post-primary level Her Majesty’s Government gives direct 
“ financial assistance to the two established intermediate schools and 


- to the junior secondary school in the Eastern Protectorate, though 
' the States’ contributions to the cost of these schools, in the East 
' especially, is considerable. Boys requiring full secondary education 


are sent either to Aden College or to Sudan schools, at State or 
Her Majesty’s Government’s expense. 
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Steps are being taken to co-ordinate the course and syllabuses of | 
the two Protectorates. At present the Western Protectorate schools | 
work on Colony lines, while those of the Eastern Protectorate work 
on Sudan lines, which are more suitable for Protectorate schools. |: 


Expenditure j 

The Colony Government does not make any contribution towards |: 
education in the Protectorate; all expenditure over and above what}. 
the States can afford is borne by Her Majesty’s Government. 


Expenditure on education for the years 1957-58 was £135,837 | 
divided between the Eastern and Western Protectorates. 


Number of Schools 


There were under Government control or supervision 133 schools 
in the Protectorate. 


During the period under review the number of pupils enrolled: 


‘was: 
WAP. EAP. ; 
Boys . . . . 3,899 7,956 i: 
Girls . es 222 679 : 


Total . 4,121 8,635 
Scholarships 


During the year 1957-58 the number of scholarships was: 
W.A.P. E.A.P. 


Primary schools : : 17 70 
Intermediate schools ; : 72 70 
Secondary schools. : ‘ 11 70 
Higher education. 2 70 


There was a teacher-training centre at Gheil-Ba-Wazir in the 
Eastern Protectorate, and four students from the Western Protec-. 
torate were sent to the Gheil-Ba-Wazir Religious Institute to attend- 
a five-year course training as Qadhis. One teacher was sent to the 
United Kingdom for a one-year teacher-training course. Twelve. 
were sent to attend a one-year teacher-training course in Aden. 


Refresher courses are held in both Protectorates during th¢e 
summer vacation. : 


In the Eastern Protectorate, a Deputy Director of Education was: 
appointed, and the appointment of a Head of Education for ” 
Audhali State, Western Protectorate, was abolished. 


Eight Sudanese teachers were recruited to work in both Protec 
torates. 


‘ 


; 
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Principal Events 

The main educational events in 1957 and 1958 were: | 

The opening of the following new schools: intermediate school at 
Mukalla, boarding school for Beduin boys at Mukalla, boys’ 
primary and girls’ primary schools at Mukalla, boys’ primary school 
at Damoon, boys’ primary school at Reidat a Maarra, Shihr 
Province, boys’ primary school at Reidat Assai’ar, Hajjr, and the 
construction of a new boys’ primary school at Sufal, Upper Aulaqi 
Sheikhdom. 

The opening of the new buildings of the intermediate school at 
Ja’ar, Lower Yafai, in September 1958. 

The visit to Western and Eastern Aden Protectorate schools in 
December, 1958 of the Assistant Education Adviser to the Secretary 
of State. 

The Geographical Conference held in Aden and Mukalla with a 
view to preparing geography text-books for the primary schools. 


HEALTH 

The reduction in malaria cases treated in hospitals in the Protec- 
torate and the fall in spleen rates in school children indicate that 
control of malaria has reached a stage at which eradication is viewed 
as attainable, the main difficulty being insecurity on the north- 
western hill frontier. Tuberculosis remains an important disease but 
BCG vaccination has been introduced, registration of cases and 
domiciliary treatment exist in both rural and urban areas, and the 
Protectorate hospitals take appropriate cases. Epidemics of small- 
pox originating in cases imported from Pakistan, the Yemen and 
Saudi Arabia via the Yemen have been controlled and mass vaccina- 
tion has received a useful fillip, particularly in the west. The 
campaign against eye infections, another important type of disease, 
has been intensified. Fly-borne diseases, the dysenteries, enteric and 
hepatitis call for wider and more seriously applied privy reform, 
improved domestic hygiene and town and village sanitation. 
Maternal and child diseases require more attention. Leprosy is not 
a major public health problem. Schistosomiasis occurs in patches 
and requires systematic tackling. Guinea-worm, again encountered 
in patches only, has become something of a medical curiosity and 
is disappearing. 

The Protectorate Health Service 


The Protectorate health service consists of a series of State 
services and a service provided by Her Majesty’s Government, 
composed of specialist advisers and clinicians. Its objectives are to 
standardise the States services, to train local staff, to reduce disease 
and to aid the smaller States which have no doctors of their own. 
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The Health Adviser based on Aden, with two Assistant Health 
Advisers, one at Makhzan in the west and the other at Mukalla 
in the East, controls Her Majesty’s Government’s staff, gives 
administrative and technical advice to the States with developed 
health services and obtains financial aid for development for the 
Protectorate as a whole through Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds and from outside bodies. The group of specialists comprise 
an ophthalmologist, an MCH (maternal and child health) specialist, 
a dental officer, and a matron; a surgeon and two sanitarians are to 
be appointed. 

The States’ services are those of Lahej, the joint Fadhli-Lower 
Yafa’1 Health Service, the Qu’aiti State and the Kathiri State. 
These have doctors and conventional organisations of their own. 
The less wealthy States, nearly all of whom have health budgets of 
their own, contribute in greater or lesser degree to running costs. 
Arrangements for the fusion of six States’ services to form a Federal 
Health Service in the West were well advanced at the close of 1958. 

The main points of policy are the creation of an entirely indigenous 


health service, standardised to enable merging of services as may ~ 


prove opportune, the provision of funds for heavy capital costs 
in buildings and expensive equipment from outside sources, always 
with regard to the need for this indigenous service to be able 
ultimately to shoulder the running costs itself, employment of staff 
in their home areas and the eradication of certain endemic diseases, 
notably malaria, bilharzia and guinea-worm. 


Health Staff, 1958 

















| Western | Eastern Both 
Head- | Pro- Pro- Protectorates 
quarters | tectorate| tectorate 
Senior | | 
Doctor maa ees ae 8 9 18 
Dental Officer : ‘ l / o— — 1 
Matron ak i yj;—_— — 1 
Sister and/or midwife _{ — 2 — 2 
Sub-Professional | 
Hospital or Headquarters: | 
Technical Assistant*t 2 5 (1) 15 22 
Sick Attendantt . ; -— 22 33 55 
District: 
Health Assistantt . == || “40 40 80 
Health (Sanitary) Inspector | 
and Overseers. — a) 5 11 16 





* Tutorial, museum, hospital, health, pharmacy, laboratory, theatre and radio- 
graphical staff. 

+ Some still under training. 

} The figures in brackets show vacant posts. 


i 
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A notable advance has been the recruitment of specialist clinicians, 
an increase in the number of doctors employed by the States and the 


- introduction in the Western Protectorate of training for female sub- 


4 


' professional staff literate in Arabic at Makhzan Training Centre 


- where a hostel for girl trainees was opened in 1958. The training of 


a 
7 
. 
2 
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girls as sick attendants, with a view to their being trained to a higher 
level, has been in progress in the east at Mukalla and Shibam since 
1951 but received useful support in 1958 by the building in Mukalla 
of a girls’ training hostel there also. These two health services’ 
training centres, in association with the base hospitals and mobile 
sanitation units at these stations, are now well established and give 
systematic courses over three years to both male and female in- 
trainees in both curative and preventive medicine. They also give 


' refresher courses every January to all health assistants who are called 
- jn from their health units for this purpose. 


“v 
“ 
, 


Lahej Health Service recruited two additional doctors during the 


period under review as did also the Qu’aiti State which has estab- 
' lished two new hospitals at Du’an, one of the northern wadis, and 
- at Shihr on the coast. 


Other States’ doctors are based as previously on the hospitals of 


_Lahej (Abdali State)—now nearing effective status, Makhzan 


_ (Fadhli-Lower Yafa’1 Health Service), Mukalla (2), Shibam (1) in 
- the Qu’aiti State and Sai’un (1) in the Kathiri State. In Tarim in the 
’ Kathiri State the Al Kaff family employ a doctor to run a hospital 


which is partly a public benefaction. The Church of Scotland 
Mission have two doctors, man and wife, in charge of a clinic in 


' Beihan and the Danish Mission have a lady doctor and sister 
' stationed at Zingibar in the Fadhli State. In addition, there are in 
- each Protectorate some 35 health units in charge of health assistants 


and four or five military aid posts in remoter localities which 
incidentally give attention to the needs of the local population. The 
medical officers of the British troops up-country give invaluable help 
in tribal areas when opportunity offers. 

The number of hospital beds in the Protectorate in 1958 was: 
Makhzan 30; Mukalla 80, Sai’un 10, Shibam 30, Tarim 20. 


The table below shows the increase in expenditure on health in 
the Protectorate 1957-58 compared with the preceding two years. 
A. generous grant from the Nuffield Foundation has been largely 
responsible over four years for equipping the two Health Services 


, Training Centres with research equipment and materials for teaching. 
>» WHO/UNICEF has voted some $70,000 for equipment, supplies 


and girl trainees’ part-stipends for the furtherance of MCH work, 
training and rural health. Colonial Development and Welfare funds, 
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together with States contributions, have provided more and better 
health units, housing for staff, training hostels in Makhzan and |’ 
Mukalla, a women and children’s wing to Mukalla Hospital, a new |, 
out-patients department for Mukalla and an adjoining MCH unit. 


Expenditure on Health, 1956-1958 








Source Capital | Recurrent | Total 

1956 | 1957| 1958 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1956 | 1957 1958 : 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ |. 

Her Majesty’s a 

Government | 19,497 | 28,246 | 21,347 | 27,555 | 34,402 | 41,827 | 47,052 | 62,648 | 63,174 |, 
States 4,075 | 7,097 | 11,576 | 47,577 | 53,330 | 60,425 | 51,652 | 60,427 | 72,00! 
Non-Government 64 | 11,094 | 5,601 — — | 20,774 64 | 11,094 | 26,375 


and Non-State 





Total | 23,636 | 46,437 | 38,524 | 75,132 |87,732 123,026 | 98,768 | 134,169 161,550 





HOUSING i 


No greater contrast could be imagined than exists in the houses of ' 
the Aden Protectorate. 
The most elementary are the goat-hair tents of the nomadic people | 
and the even more primitive shelters of some shepherds, consisting 
only of a mat hung on poles, or spread over a branch of a bush. 
The simplest form of house for the settled population, or those who ‘ 
stay for some period in a place to work at harvest time, is a kind of || 
inverted nest of brushwood, with a little matting incorporated in ‘ 
places. This provides privacy and shelter from the sun, though not | 
of course from rain if it falls, or from the all-pervading dust storms. 
The most common type of permanent house in the plains is built 
of mud-brick, and in the hill districts of rough stones bound with | . 
mud, and more rarely of squared stones. Rooms are generally small * 
(long timber being very scarce) and dark, affording a relief from the |: | 
glare outside; ventilation is usually adequate and the thick walls : 
provide insulation against the heat. Roofs are universally flat, and » 
used for the recreation of the women who keep purdah, and for : 
sleeping on in the summer. ! 
The farmhouse of the tribesmen is little removed from its earlier “ 
function of a fort, and even in large towns it is unusual for the ground © 
floor (often used as a stable) to have more than loop-holes, windows . 
being reserved for the upper storeys. But the upper part of a house | 
is frequently decorated with whitewash, and in some cases most - 
intricate and delicate patterns are created in plaster-work and white- — 
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wash, occasionally touched with blue or other colours. Sanitation 


_ JS primitive. 


The cities of the Hadhramaut have tall, noble mud-brick buildings. 


' Nearly every one in Shibmais is from five to seven storeys high; and 


- the wealthy Seiyids and Sultans live in veritable palaces which are 


remarkable not only for their size and cost but for their taste and 


beauty. 


\ 


In some parts of the Protectorate modern houses of western design 
have been built. At Ja’ar, for example, the centre of the Abyan 
Scheme in the Western Aden Protectorate, the Abyan Board have 


- constructed a large number of modern stone houses, each with two 
‘ rooms, kitchen and courtyard. 


Chapter 8: Justice, Prisons and Security Forces 


JUSTICE 


Tue Law Courts in the Protectorate are of two kinds: Sharia Courts, 
which administer the Sharia or Quaranic Law; and Common Law 
Courts, which handle all cases outside the jurisdiction of the Sharia 


Courts. 
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PRISONS 


: There is no recognised prison service in the Western Protectorate. 
- Most States have their own state prisons. 


In the Eastern Protectorate, prison services are maintained by the 
Qu’aiti, Kathiri and Wahidi States. 


SECURITY FORCES 
Western Aden Protectorate 


A large increase in the establishment of the Force was authorised 


during 1957-58, and extensive training of recruits resulted in the 
Force being brought up to the new establishment by the end of 


” 1958, as follows: 


Officers Other Ranks Specialists Total 
January, 1957 : 57 1,034 78 1,169 


: December, 1958 114 2,177 145 2,436 


Protectorate Outposts. Detachments were maintained in Beihan, 


- Upper Aulaqi and Lower Aulaqi Sultanates, the Upper Aulaqi 
’ Sheikhdom, Dathina, on the Audhali plateau, in the Dhala area 
‘ and the Lower Yafai Sultanate. 
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New posts were established in the Abdali Sultanate in Lahgj, 
Kirsh, Tor-al-Baha, Am Shatt, Khor-al-Umera, Am Farsha, 
Musharig and Sha’ab; in the Agrabi Sheikhdom at Bir Ahmed; 
in the Fadhli Sultanate at Shuqra; in the Lower-Yafai Sultanate at 
Jebal Haboush; in the Dhala Amirate at Al-Heib and Qatnah on 
Jebel Johaff; in the Aden Colony at Sheikh Othman Police Post 
and at El-Alam in the Fadhli Sultanate Customs Post. 

Casualties. Attacks on frontier outposts and on convoys were 


continual and severe resulting in: 
Killed Wounded 
1957 : , 2 12 
1958 , : 4 18 


Training. In addition to the Force being trained in the use of 


——- im 


rifles and Bren machine guns, instruction is now given in handling | 
both 2-in. and 3-in. mortars, which have been adopted as standard - 


equipment for the Force. 


Tribal Guards 
In addition to the Government Guards, many of the Protectorate 


States have their own tribal guards. These are in some cases entirely _ 
maintained by the State concerned; in other States they are either | 
wholly or partially dependent on grants from Her Majesty's 


Government. 


Two military security forces are maintained, organised on British 
Army lines, as follows: 


Eastern Aden Protectorate 


Unit Establishment Function 
Hadhrami Beduin Legion 26 Officers Border defence and _ political 
(H.M.G. Force) 706 Other Ranks liaison with the Beduin. 
Mukalla Regular Army 13 Officers Security and striking force in the 


(Qu’aiti State Force) 352 Other Ranks Qu’aiti State. 


In addition there are the following police and armed constabulary © 


forces: 
State Force Strength Function 
(all ranks) 
Qu’aiti . Civil Police : - 102 Traffic control and police duties . 
in Mukailla and District. 

Qu’aiti Arm 
Constabulary | (Q “— 511 Rural district duties. 

Kathiri . Civil Police . 12 ‘Traffic control and police duties . 


in Sai’un. 
Kathiri Armed 
Constabulary (K.A.C.) 109 Rural district duties. 
Wahidi . Wahidi Tribal Guards | 
(W.T.G.) 243  Para-military force for garrison 
and armed police duties in 
rural areas. 
Bir Ali . Bir Ali Tribal Guards ; 
(B.A.T.G.) 20 Armed constables for garrison 
and rural district duties. 
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Normal police duties are carried out by the civil police forces in 


* the Qu’aiti and Kathiri States, police stations and the beat system 


being employed. Policing of tribal areas is carried out from Govern- 
ment forts by the armed constabularies backed, in Qu’aiti, by the 
Regulary Army. : 

Training is carried out under the direction of a Military Assistant 
to the Resident Adviser, who in turn is assisted by a seconded British 
Army Officer. There is a Military and Administration School situated 
in Mukalla, which accepts candidates from all States, and is designed 
to provide officers for the States’ administration and for all forces; 
it has a secondary role of producing n.c.o’s and junior adminis- 
trators. 

All forces were slowly being modernised and provided with up-to- 
date equipment including mortars, light machine guns and some 
artillery. 


Chapter 9: Public Utilities and Public Works 


ELECTRICITY 


_ Two towns in the Eastern Protectorate are provided with electric 


*,* 


ee 


generating plant—Mukalla and Sai’un. 

In the former, the Qu’aiti State Electricity Department administers 
and maintains the plant under a Supervisor of Electricity who is a 
State employee; the capital equipment, purchased by the State 
Government, consists of three generators, one developing 80 kW 


; and two 140 kW each—a further 252 kW generator is on order to 


meet the increasing demand for electrical power in the town and 


- its precincts. The three generators are run in parallel with the peak 


as 


rN. 


load, just under 200 kW being carried by the two larger units. The 
number of consumers in the Mukalla area is over 1,300 and the 
total annual output is about 450,000 kW units per year; of this total 
about one-eighth is paid for at industrial rates and the balance is 
paid for by domestic consumers. Consumer charges are credited to 
Government revenue. 

In Sai’un a private Hadhrami Company, under a 39-year agree- 
ment with the Kathiri Government, installed in 1957-58 plant to 
supply light and power to Sai’un town and its suburbs; at present 


' the plant works some eight hours per day and power is used mainly 


for domestic purposes, a few small water pumps being also run by 


_ electricity. Here, too, the plant consists of three generators, one of 
~ 20 kW and two of 95 kW each. There are over 300 consumers. 
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WATER WORKS 


A piped water supply is provided in Mukalla, Shihr, Gheil-Ba-Wazir 
and Dis in the Qu’aiti State. The water for these supplies originates 
in springs several miles from the towns and is carried to distributing 
points within or near the towns by gravity flow in subterranean 
channels, covered aqueducts or pipes. Water carriers are hired to 
deliver the water to domestic consumers. No charge is made for 
water itself. The cost of developing these water sources in Mukalla 
and Shihr has been borne by the State Government, the work having 
been done by the Public Works Department of the Qu’aiti State 
under its local Superintendent; the water system has been up to now 
almost wholly maintained by the State Government though latterly 
the local council in Shihr has assumed responsibility for the system 
in the town. 

In Gheil-Ba-Wazir the water supply has been built up by the 
village council with Governinent assistance. In Dis a local com- 
mittee with funds raised by voluntary contributions has provided 
the village with its own water supply and now maintains it with 
assistance from the local council. 

In Mukalla with its expanding population water is in very short 
supply; here the daily issue for a married family without children 
is about 16 gallons, the water being free but delivery costing about 
Sh. 1.75. The Qu’aiti Government, concerned at the water shortage 
in its main port, has made efforts to supplement the town’s resources; 
a small pumping unit was installed to provide water from a spring 
for adjoining villages and a programme of bore-holes has been 
planned in the town’s precincts in the search for additional water 
sources. The drilling of these bore-holes started in May 1958 by 
Messrs. George Stow & Co. (Overseas) Ltd., and two of the wells 
sunk produced a total of between 3,000 and 4,000 gallons per hour; 
arrangements are now being made for installing electric pumps 10 
these wells. Other bores have not been successful and the drilling 
work till now gives little hope of supplementing the town’s water 
supply from its immediate neighbourhood. If the present bore-hole 
programme does not improve the supply considerably, a larger and 
expensive scheme will be required which would involve piping water 
11 to 15 miles from bore-holes to be sunk in a wadi bed believed 
to contain good underground deposits and flows. 

In the Wadi Hadhramaut water is available for the villages from | 
the numerous wells around them. In Wadi Dua’n two villages © 
have acquired their own water supplies, channelled and piped from 
springs to distribution tanks, through the munificence of a few 
wealthy local families. 


Chapter 10: Communications 


ROADS 


. IN the Eastern Protectorate there are approximately 2,680 milss of 


y 


. motorable tracks; the principal roads are as follows: 


Mukalla to Sai’un: by east road : : : : 200 miles 

by west road . : : 215 miles 
Mukalla to Meifaah Gncluding beaches) : ‘ : 165 miles 
Mukalla to Musaina’ah ; 2 ; : 135 miles 
Meifaah to Habban ‘ ; ; : 60 miles 
Mukalla to Jol Ba Hawa (Hajr) . F 195 miles 


The State Governments maintain ‘hein own semi-permanent gangs 


_ on these roads and also occasionally undertake major repair works 
_ on them. The remainder of the roads are unmaintained desert and 
' wadi tracks. 


The east road, a 160-mile stretch from near the coast to the Wadi 


Hadhramaut, is administered by a Board comprising representatives 
_ of the Qu’aiti and Kathiri States and the Resident Adviser and 
- British Agent. The Board administers a special fund for the main- 
. tenance of the road which accrues from tolls levied on vehicles using 


BN 8 ES 


the road, supplemented from time to time by contributions from the 


- State Governments. 


In the Western Protectorate motorable tracks run for the most 


: part along sandy beaches, up dry river beds or across open desert. 
: In some places they have been improved by the local State adminis- 
‘ trations and, in a few cases, new roads have been cut. Nearly all roads 
. are extremely rough and maintenance work is elementary. In the 
' Abyan area, where the Abyan Board has improved the road system, 
* a gravel surfaced road links the main centres of population. With 
: the aid of Colonial Development and Welfare funds improvements 
; are being made to the Dirjaj—Yeramis Valley—Lodar road. During 
- the period under review a new link was put in across pure sand 
. linking Dirjaj to more mountainous and rocky country and through 
« to the Yeramis Valley. For security reasons work was stopped in 
; the Yeramis Valley and the construction unit moved to work on 


the Aden/Kersh route. In all some 60 miles of low-grade road to 


‘ gravel standard have been constructed through very difficult sandy 
, and rocky terrain. 


An irregular system of lorry transport connects the interior with 


' the coast, supplementing as necessary the camel trade. The total 
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number of vehicles registered in the Qu’aiti and Kathiri States at 
the end of 1958 was 354. 


AIR SERVICES 


There are airfields in regular use at Riyan and Qatn in the Qu’aiti 
State, at Ghuraf in the Kathiri State and at Raudha in the Wahidi 
State. Airstrips are available at Asaker, Al Abr, Zamakh, Manwakh, 
Thamud, Sanau, Haburut, Rujaima, Meifaah and Mooriy. Only 
Riyan, which is a Royal Air Force Station, has fueling and servicing 
facilities. The serviceability of the airstrips depends upon the season 
and the availability of local labour to prepare them for the occasional 
aircraft. 


Aden Airways operates services four times a week Riyan, thrice 
weekly to Ghuraf and once weekly to Qatn and Raudha. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPH 


The Qu’aiti and Kathiri States have their own postage stamps and 
maintain their own postal services. In Mukalla and Sai’un there are 
principal post offices where money order business is transacted. 
Postal agencies exist in 19 other centres. 


A regular airmail service utilising Aden Airways connects both 
Qu’aiti and Kathiri States with Aden and through Aden with other 
countries. There is also a regular sea mail communication with Aden. 


There is a small telephone exchange in Mukalla which operates 


between Government departments; the introduction of a more . 


extensive telephone system for the town is under consideration. 


Cable and Wireless, Ltd., in conjunction with the States’ Govern- - 


ments, operate a wireless telegraph communication between Aden 
and Mukalla, Shibam (Qu’aiti), Sai’?un and Meifaah (Wahidi); five 
additional civil stations (Shihr, Hajr, Duan, Haura and Damoon) 
transmit telegrams within the Eastern Protectorate. 


PART VI 


Chapter 1: Geography 


: THe Aden Protectorate, which can be more conveniently described 


administratively and geographically by dividing it into two areas, the 


. Western and Eastern, has a total area of about 112,000 square miles. 


Jt is bounded on the east by the western boundary of the Sultanate of 


Muscat and Oman, on the north and west by the Ruba’ al Khali (or 
Empty Quarter) and the Kingdom of the Yemen (whose southern 


_ boundary was temporarily established by Article III of the Treaty of 
* Sana’a of 11th February, 1934, by which the United Kingdom 
* Government and the Government of the Yemen agreed to main- 
* tain the status quo as on the date of the signature of the treaty) 


is 


bees . . 


ae 


and on the south by the Gulf of Aden and the Indian Ocean. The 
Aden Protectorate seaboard starts at Husn Murad (opposite Perim) 
on the west and runs for 740 miles eastwards to Ras Dharbat Ali, 


: where it meets the frontier of the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman. 


The Western Protectorate is divided into the littoral belt, which 
varies between four and 40 miles in depth; the maritime range, about 
1,000—2,000 feet above sea-level; the intramontane plains, over 3,000 
feet high; and the highland plateau, which ranges from 5,000 to 
8,000 feet high and falls away into the Ruba’ al Khali with a mean 
altitude of 2,500 feet. The country between the littoral belt and the 


. jntramontane plains and the plateau is a tangle of mountains, ravines 


and valleys. Some of the valleys are very fertile. The plateau itself 
is broken up by numerous hills and mountains and Is intersected by 
several deep valleys. 


The greater part of the Eastern Protectorate consists of desert 
and barren mountains intersected by wadis, some of which are fertile 
and cultivated. There are a number of comparatively large towns, 
notably Mukalla, the capital of the Qu’aiti State and principal sea- 
port, and Sai’un, the capital of the Kathiri State. 


Climate 
The maritime plains are damp and hot in the summer, and are 
subject to sandstorms and high winds. In the winter (October to the 
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end of March) it is cool—sometimes cold—.at night and much less | 


damp. 


In the mountains, which vary in height between 1,500 and 8,000 


feet, it is drier and cooler; at above 4,500 feet it can be very cold. 


In the Wadi Hadhramaut and the intervening table-land or “Jol,” : 
extremes of both heat and cold are encountered. The heat, in con- |- 


trast to that of the coast, is dry but more intense. The rainfall is small. 


There is little rainfall in the littoral and maritime hills; here cul- |- 
tivation is chiefly dependent on irrigation from water channels and |: 


courses. In the highlands well irrigation is common and there is 
heavier rainfall, which is led down ravines and defiles into terraced 
fields. 


Chapter 2: History 


DURING the sixteenth century parts of the Western Protectorate were - 
under Turkish domination. In the early part of the seventeenth - 


century the Yemen Arabs rebelled and drove out the Turks. For 
about 90 years some areas of the Western Protectorate formed part - 


of the domain of the Imam of Sana’a in the Yemen. Several of the 
rulers of the tribal districts were the Imam’s “wakils’”’ or governors, 
until they in turn rebelled and declared their independence. 


After the occupation of Aden by the British in 1839, some of the ° 
neighbouring chiefs entered into protective treaty relations with Her — 
Majesty’s Government. Others followed suit as time went on, the - 


last to do so being the Audhali Sultan in 1914. 


In July 1915, during the first World War, the Turks, who had again . 
conquered the Yemen in the course of the previous century, occupied — 


the Abdali, Haushabi and Amiri districts of the Protectorate until 
the Armistice of 1918. 


In 1934 a Treaty of Friendship was signed between the United 
Kingdom Government and the Kingdom of Yemen. There was an 


Exchange of Notes in 1950 when it was agreed to establish reciprocal — 


diplomatic missions and to set up a Frontier Commission. 
In 1944 and 1945 five Western Protectorate Chiefs (the Fadhli, 


the Lower Aulaqi and the Lower Yafa’i Sultans, the Sharif of Beihan 
and the Amir of Dhala) entered into closer relations with the United 
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Kingdom Government by new treaties in which they agreed, inter 
alia, to abide by the advice of the Governor of Aden in the improve- 
ment of their administrations. Similar treaties were signed by the 
Upper Aulaqi Sheikh and the Audhali Sultan in 1952. In 1952 the 
newly elected Sultan of Lahej accepted a Political Officer as adviser 
and signed an advisory treaty. 


During 1958 a number of Rulers of State in the Western Protec- 
torate held discussions to prepare the way for the formation of a 
Federation between their States (see page 97). 


The most important aspect of recent history in the Eastern Protec- 
torate has been the decline of the traditional power of the Kathiri 
Sultans and the rise of the Qu’aiti—a new Yafa’i dynasty which 
gained power and wealth from military and other services rendered 
by its members abroad to the Nizam of Hyderabad. The Quw’aiti 
rulers first entered into a treaty with the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment in 1882. This was strengthened in 1888 by the conclusion of a 
Protectorate treaty in the common form of the treaties with other 
Protectorate chiefs. In 1918 the Kathiri Sultan made an agreement 
with the Qu’aiti Sultan acknowledging this treaty as binding on 
them also. In 1937 and 1939 respectively the Qu’aiti and Kathiri 
Sultans signed treaties undertaking to accept the advice of a British 
Resident Adviser in all matters except those concerning Moham- 
medan religion and custom. The Wahidi Sultan of Balhaf signed an 
advisory treaty in 1949. 


The island of Socotra was occupied by the East India Company in 
1834, and came under British protection together with the neigh- 
bouring Abd Alkuri and Brothers Islands when the treaty with the 
Mahra Sultan of Qishn and Socotra was concluded in 1866. The 
Sultan of Mahra and Socotra signed an Advisory Treaty in 1954. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


THE Eastern Aden Protectorate comprises the Hadhramaut (con- 
sisting of the Qu’aiti State of Shihr and Mukalla, and the Kathiri 
State of Sai’un), the Mahra Sultanate of Qishn and Socotra, the 
Wahidi Sultanates of Balhaf and Bir ’Ali and the Sheikhdoms of 
Irqa and Haura, all of which have been for many years in protective 
treaty relations with Her Majesty’s Government. His Highness the 
Sultan of Shihr and Mukalla is the premier chief in the Eastern 
Protectorate, and the Hadhramaut is the most important and best 
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organised of these areas. A British Agent is stationed at Mukalla 
and advises the Rulers of the Eastern Protectorate on matters of 
administration. 

The interests of the Western Aden Protectorate are looked afier 
similarly by a small cadre of British Advisers and Arab Assistant 
Advisers under a British Agent, whose headquarters is in Aden. 
The advisory staff who are posted to administrative districts inland 
advise the local Rulers on the administration of their areas, since Her 
Majesty’s Government does not administer the Protectorate directly. 
The tribes nominate their own chiefs, who have subsequently to be 
recognised by the Governor of Aden. Not all the chiefs have com- 
plete control over their subjects, but since 1943 the authority of some 
of them has been greatly increased by the introduction of simple 
administrative machinery. For internal security some of the chiefs 
have Tribal Guards (mainly paid for by Her Majesty’s Government 
as a temporary measure) under the joint control of the British Agent 


and the Chief. In 1937 the Aden Government raised a force known ! 


as the Government Guards* for police duties in the Western Aden 
Protectorate; they are stationed inland at fixed posts and are paid 
for and controlled entirely by Government. 

* Renamed the Federal National Guard in 1959. 
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Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


WEIGHTS and measures in use vary considerably from place to place, 
but the tendency of late has been towards standardisation. Generally 
speaking, liquids are weighed and grain is measured. The measures 
of weight most used are the pound, the frasila (28 lb.) and the khand 
(24 frasiles). The keila, a cubic measure for grain, varies from place 
to place but the one mostly used is equivalent to about 50 Ib. of grain. 
The gadah (200 lb.) and the gasa (24 lb.) are in use. Linear measure- 
ment is mostly in qamas, one equalling 5 feet 6 inches approximately, 
or else the dra (1 foot 6 inches approximately). 


Areas are generally quoted in dhund or fadan, equivalent to the 
area ploughable by a voke of oxen in a working day of about eight 
hours. It is roughly an acre, or 4,840 square yards. 
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